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Look, It Flies by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. La Tausca Winner (See Page 12) 
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19th Century American Paintings 


THOMAS BIRCH 
1779-1851 


EXHIBITION DURING FEBRUARY 
OF 


PAINTINGS, PRINTS, MAPS AND SHIP MODELS RELATING 
TO NANTUCKET AND WHALING 


"TOWN OF SHERBURNE, NANTUCKET" 
Oil on Canvas — 17” x 27%" — $900. 


Panorama for February will picture and describe the paintings of Nantucket. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 
























DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





New York + 720 Fifth Avenue 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


BY 





JAMES N. ROSENBERG 


Paintings by 


CARL SPRINCHORN 


Through February 15 


19 East 64th Street, New York City MACBETH GALLERY 


Pari U ESTABLISHED 1892 
on London 11 EAST 57TH STREET © NEW YORK CITY 


February 6 to March | 
10:00 to 5:30 
Closed Sundays 
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MODERN 
EUROPEAN 
PAINTERS 


First Showing in the United States 










Braque Forain 
De Chirico Matisse 
Dali Miro 
Dufy Picasso 
Rouault 
Sculptures by Vagis, Zadkine 


to Feb. 15 


“THE BLOOD FLAMES" 


from Feb. 15 


HUGO 


GALLER Y 
26 East 55th Street, N. Y. 







Sculpture by 


Robert 
LAURENT 


Feb. 10 - Mar. 8 

















KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
Rolls Royce Bldg., 32 E. 57 St. 
New York 


ETHEL 


ScHWABACHER 


PASTELS 
OILS 
Feb. 3 — Feb. 22 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 East 57th Street, New York 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 








1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 
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Southpaw Artists 

Sir: You are certainly uninformed as to 
the contemporary left-handed artists. Any 
day now you will be getting letters hep- 
ping you to jive on the portside. To start 
things off, here are a few I can definitely 
vouch for: Julian Levi, Harry Wickey, 
Jack Levine, Moses Soyer, John Lonergan, 
and the writer. Somewhere there exists 
(possibly in the possession of Willie Steig, 
still another left-hander) a quadruple 
southpaw drawing, executed in the mellow 
atmosphere of the Village Vanguard by 
Levi, Levine, Steig and Mitchell. I'd like 
to see it again, at that. 

—Bruce MITCHELL, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


A Question of Policy 
Str: Your “Statement of Policy” (Dec. 
1) is not a statement of policy; it is in 
fact an admission that you have no policy. 
Speaking of any picture that might be 
reproduced in an issue of the DIGEST, you 
say: “It is there primarily because it is 
in the news of that particular fortnight.” 
That indicates you will print anything 
sensational enough to get into the news. 
You are not dealing in art news alone; 
you are dealing in artists and their fu- 
tures. This grim fact makes your periodi- 
cal, as it is now published, more than just 
something to read as entertainment. It is 
serious, dead serious to hundreds of well 
trained, competent, sincere artists. 
—RALPH BAGLEY, Fontana Village, N. C. 


Fair Enough 

Str: Like many DIGEST readers, I am 
not partial to the trend of contemporary 
art to the left. Yet who am I to say it 
is not good, nor who is anyone else, for 
that matter, to say nay or yea? For my 
part I prefer the visual to the abstract, 
but I am broad minded enough to admit 
that it is the pioneer not only in art but 
in every walk of life to whom we are in- 
debted for whatever progress the world 
is making. It would be unfair to condemn 
merely because the artist wished to blaze 
new trails. But ArT DIGEST in its unbiased, 
impartial policy, so far as I can see, has 
followed the trail and given to its read- 
ers a good account of what goes on along 
the way. That I do not like the direction 
in which the caravan is headed is imma- 
terial, for the DicEst is doing a good job 
of keeping me informed on art news of 
the world—and that is all I pay for. 
—HArryY CAMPBELL, Trenton. 
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WATERCOLORS 


By 


JERRI_ RICCI 


February 3 - 21 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 ST. 





GEORGE 


PICKEN 


RECENT WORK 


THROUGH FEB. 21 


REHN 












GALLERIES 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


| 683 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





1083 Fifth Avenue, 


February 7-March 2 
1 to 5 P.M. Daily 


The American 
Water Color Society 


SOth 


ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY 


BERNARD 


LAMOTTE 


February 4 - 28 


New York 
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SHOWING IN AMERICA 


New Paintings By 
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Janaury 27th - February 15th 


KOOTZ 


Cat Ta eS 


15 East 57 


4 


LL /in 


bas 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 
1846 


"My Daughter, March’ 
By 
: SCULPTURE 


MALTON AVERY 


AND DRAWINGS BY 


GASTON LACHAISE 







FEBRUARY 4 - MARCH | 
: Through February 15 
eo 
. DURAND-RUEL 
+ b ae eee Om ee NEW YORK Paris © 14E. 57th St., New York © London | 
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PAINTINGS 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 E. 57th ST. 


February 11 - March 1 





PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York 






Established 1878 


PICASSO 


February 10 - March | 








RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


LANGSTON MOFFETT 


Author and Painter 


Through February 15 


®© JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


Hotel Brevoort e 


Fifth Ave. at 8th Street e 


New York 











Through February 8 


FLOCH 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street, New York 


CADY 





11 EAST 57th STREET 





DURLACHER BROTHERS 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


11@ EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 





February 10 to March 1 


MENKES 


WELLS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Marin in Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston :—Boston has been under siege 
by John Marin for a month. In a big 
retrospective exhibition, the first in 10 
years, the Institute of Modern Art has 
assembled a stunning array of oils, 
watercolors and drawings. Spectators 
have been flocking in at the rate of 200 
a day—which is big for Boston—-and 
attendance probably will rise higher 
toward closing time Feb. 16. 

Curiously, Marin, who paints so much 
in Maine, is virtually unknown to many 
New England art lovers. He has been 
more suspect than understood in these 
parts. Yet now that he is being seen 
on a large scale, his name is in grave 
danger of becoming locally popular. 

The artist’s wizardry with color, now 
delicate, now blatant; his often dynamic 
and sometimes lyrical presentation of 
form; his almost playful insistence 
upon symbolism, and the powerful in- 
tellect which seems to couple with 
frenzied inspiration in his work have 
weened many to whom the phrase 
“modern art” is anathema. 

Thus Director James S. Plaut, in his 
handsomely refurbished Newbury street 
quarters, has done a real service to the 
community in assembling this show, 
and has augmented it with a handsome, 
generously illustrated catalogue in 
which he, Dr. MacKinley Helm and 
Marin himself hold forth on the sub- 
ject of John Marin. 

Offerings range from the early days 
when Stieglitz took young Marin under 
his wing to last Fall, when the 76-year- 
old painter said au revoir again to the 
Maine lobstermen down Stonington- 
way. They include academic drawings, 
most skillful, of the Paris days; flam- 
boyant oils of the 30’s, when Marin gave 
in more than slightly to cubistic influ- 
ences; and highly expressionist water- 
colors of the 40’s. 

Corn Dance, done in the Southwest 
with fervor and love of sunlight, jagged 
with slashing lines which make the 
Indian dancers move, is a highly ad- 
mired watercolor. An oil of Addison, 
Me., which has an aerial perspective as 
though seen from a plane, is done on 
plywood and has less of the abstract 
than many other offerings. Studies in 
oil and watercolor both of Manhattan’s 
beetling towers and teeming streets, 
several reminiscent of Lyonel Feinin- 
ger, have various dates and much popu- 
lar appeal. 


Marin’s symbols puzzle many good 
Bostonians. The question of why two 
suns appear now and then in a land- 
scape plagues museum attendants, and 
more than a few fail to comprehend 
Marin’s trick of painting a frame with 
a frame for his work. His favorite 
method of doing clouds—a few shaded 
horizontal lines—also brings comments 
both favorable and unfavorable. 

Boston is not yet conditioned to mod- 
ern art as a whole. But the New Eng- 
land conscience tolerates individualism, 
and since Marin seems to have become 
a dean among American painters, he is 
not being made the target of brickbats. 
In short, the show is a brilliant success 
reflecting much effort on the part of 
the Institute of Modern Art. Marin 
has finally “arrived” in one of his fa- 
vorite stamping grounds. 


The Art Digest 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Philadelphia Leans Left 


Pmoera:— What has happened on the national ex- 
hibition circuit this season—an acute turn to the left in 
favor of the abstract—is repeated at the 142nd annual ex- 
hibition of the venerable Pennsylvania Academy. This is the 
oldest art show in America, a direct descendant of Charles 
Willson Peale’s fine arts display at Independence Hall in 
1795, and visitors who were startled by the abstract com- 
plexion of the recent Whitney Annual will receive an even 
more severe shock when they enter these hallowed halls— 
perhaps because ivy is not expected to mix with Picasso, at 
least not in these proportions. 

Time was when the radicals were safely segregated in a 
small end-gallery. This year representational painters occu- 
py the minority soap-box, and their abstract fellows fill the 
central gallery and spread into adjacent areas. Whether this 
represents an international trend in American art or merely 
reflects the struggle of a jury to follow the fads of temporary 
fashion, is not definitely answered. There are too many signs 
of friendship extended to incompetent artists; too many good 
artists among the missing. But, added to the evidence at the 
Carnegie, the Whitney and even the National Academy, the 
Pennsylvania Academy does indicate that the accent is now 
on the mechanics of painting rather than on the subject 
matter of genre illustration. 

Since this is a turn in the right direction—the construction 
of a picture, rather than the copying of one—it would be 
pleasant to report that the current Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual is an outstanding exhibition. But such is not the case; 
in fact, it is one of the weakest in years. One reason, un- 
doubtedly, is that the 60 percent invited and 40 percent juried 
exhibits contain too many minor examples by major artists 
and too many minor examples by minor artists, perhaps a 
natural offspring of the error of having an all-artist jury. 

Among the national figures who make a disappointing en- 
trance, we might list the small Henry Mattson marine; Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi (waste of talent on an off-balance still life) ; Louis 
Bouche; Karl Knaths (winner of the 1946 Carnegie “first” ) ; 
Darrel Austin; Abraham Rattner, who reverts too closely to 
his master; Philip Evergood, whose Lure of the Waters is a 
weird nightmare so unhealthy it is unforgettable; Paul Burlin, 
whose Heads or Tails is a fit title; Gregorio Prestopino 
(1946 Temple Medal Winner, who must provide juries with 
ideal compromise material) ; and Arnold Blanch, whose The 
Sea should be sued for pigmental plagiarism. There are 
many others, proving perhaps that artists seldom know when 
they have shot a deer. 

Then, on the other hand, there are several instances where 
the exhibitor is seen above par. Such as Anton Refregier, 
with The Family; Francis Chapin, whose River Scene is less 
indecisive; Stephen Etnier, whose Six Cats gains from softer 
contours; Tschacbasov, who eases his former heavy hand in 
the cause of fantasy (perhaps from association with the Perls 
stable) ; John Taylor, who seems to improve with each can- 
vas; and the usually dull Raphael Soyer, whose Nude Figure 
actually has color quality. 

Generally speaking, the American Scene has disappeared 
from the scene (except for vignettes by Paul Sample, Barse 
Miller and Ernest Fiene) ; war subjects are out; social satire 
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(Gropper) is hibernating; religious subjects (Nagler and 
Dioda) are gaining; illustrations are being left to the com- 
mercial artists; and primitives await the call of the Museum 
of Modern Art. In the latter category, the Pennsylvania. An- 
nual has but three examples. One of the most appealing 
pictures in the show is by the late Horace Pippin, whose beau- 
tiful sketch for The Holy Mountain was probably interrupted 
by his death last year. On the opposite, or sophist, side of 
primitivism is /nterior by Pegeen Vail, too old a girl to paint 
phony baby talk. Jessie Drew-Bear’s Guardian Angel shouldn’t 
happen to Philadelphia—or even Brooklyn. 

The “smear school’’—that is, artists who don’t care whence 
the next brush stroke cometh—is still very much with us, 
represented in Philadelphia by Robert Motherwell, Jackson 
Pollock, Benjamin Kopman, Sigmund Menkes, Maurice Kish, 
Maxwell Gordon and William Baziotes, to name a few who 
have gained national rating. Also, the modern chromo— 
whose mauve decade counterpart’ hung over Grandpah’s 
mantle—has its exponents, among them Josef Scharl, whose 
Young Girl With Flowers glitters in her varnish bath. 

However, lest this review sound too critical, we hasten to 
mention four-star paintings in the Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual, strong and numerous enough to mute the mediocrity. 
And since the show must stand or fall as an advancement of 
the abstract idiom, may we nominate the following as out- 
standing examples of work with space, form and _ line: 
Arrangement by Bradley Walker Tomlin, Sounds Seen on a 
Landscape by Richard Crist, This Year’s Grain by Romare 
Bearden, The Midnight Sun by Kurt Seligmann, Cock Fight 
by Hans Moller, Off Shore by Morris Kantor, Transfigured 
by Chicago’s Felix Ruvulo, and the Tanguy. 

Among the more representational exhibits, these rate top- 
billing: Symbol of Old West by Dan Lutz (for sheer paint- 
quality a Temple Medal candidate), Constellation by Etienne 
Ret (decorative charm), Frum Dusk to Dawn by Julio de 
Diego (fantasy on cats and bats), Field Flowers by Robert 
Gwathmey, Nocturne by Maurice Sterne (beauty of paint), 
Flute Soloist by Max Weber (rhythm and humor in line), 
Bathers at Rockport Beach by Louis Bosa (a Dickens in 
paint), Victoria by Jerry Farnsworth (subtle tonality), Early 
Summer by Gladys Rockmore Davis. (one of the artist’s best 
to date), The Quarry by Carl Gaertner (honest, painterly 
realism), Phil Dike’s Orchards and Sol Wilson’s The Wooden 
Bridge. 

And since it is a major function of an open exhibition to 
unearth new talent, or at least those artists who are not 
perennial exhibitors, these artists should be watched by the 
museums and dealers: Edward Loper. John Sharp, George 
Buehr, Jo White. Richard Haines, Irving Marantz. Frank 
Duncan, Dorothy Andrews, George Morrison, Grace Pfeiffer, 
Judith Rothschild and Margo Hoff (the last six were in- 
cluded in the recent critics’ show at Grand Central). 

The Pennsylvania Academy Annual is one of the few na- 
tional exhibits that gives sculpture its place in the sun, 
presenting the “orphan art” to its best advantage. This 
year the sculpture section ranges from the academic to the 
progressive, with stress laid on the latter. Here, balancing 


[Continued on page 30} 
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SIGNIFICANT WAR SCENES 
BY BATTLEFRONT ARTISTS 





CHARLES BASKERVILLE GEORGE HARDING RICHARD MUNSELL 


ROBERT BENNY JOSEPH HIRSCH : ALBERT MURRAY 
WILLIAM DRAPER MITCHELL JAMIESON OGDEN PLEISSNER 
FRANK DUNCAN, JR. EDWARD LANING W. A. SMITH 
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EDWARD MILLMAN 
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Whitney Sponsors 
Art of France 


THE CRITIC answers some questions 
regarding the current exhibition, Paint- 
ing in France 1939-1946, at the Whitney 
Museum (until. March 2): 


Question: Why is this large exhibi- 
tion of recent French painting presented 
in a museum traditionally devoted to 
American art? Wouldn’t it be more at 
home in the Museum of Modern Art? 

Answer: Yes, it belongs on 53rd 
Street. However, this is not the first 
time the Whitney has broken with pol- 
icy. Two years ago the museum held 
an exhibition of work by European 
artists who left France to work in 
America. Director Juliana Force ex- 
plains: “It seems fitting that an Amer- 
ican museum should be the first to re- 
new relations in art that have been 
almost severed for six years and in a 
small way to return the hospitality ac- 
corded American artists in the happier 
days before the war.” 

Question: Is it an exciting exhibition? 
Does it seem to herald the rebirth of 
Paris as an international art center? 

Answer: Not really. It is good to see 
contemporary French art presented on 
such a large scale again, but judging 
from this one exhibition it does not yet 
seem likely that American artists will 
look to Paris as they once did. 

Questior: Why? Haven’t any new art 
styles been developed by the younger 
French painters? What do their pic- 
tures look like? 

Answer: Their work probably recalls 
old times to many. Which would be to 
the good except that these are new 
times and it is disappointing to see so 
much rehashing of Fauve essays, prac- 
tised without brilliance, by the newer 
artists. When their paintings do not 
derive from the Fauves they turn to 
other later sources: Derain, Braque, 
Leger, and of course, Picasso. Natural- 
ly, there are exceptions, but at the mo- 
ment the young seem to be walking 
confidently in the tracks of their elders. 

There are 117 paintings by 67 artists 
in the exhibition. Organized in Paris 
by the Association Francaise d’Action 
Artistique (sponsored by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of 
National Education) with sculptor Jo 
Davidson representing the Whitney 
abroad, the exhibition includes work by 
Matisse, Braque (a beautiful painting), 
Picasso, Bonnard, Rouault, Berard, 
Dufy, Laurencin and many other fa- 
mous names. 

Wider representation is purposely 
given to work by younger or less fa- 
miliar artists. Rather than be destroyed, 
on the one hand, by a defeatist national 
mood which has bred existentialism 
among the literati, or labor under the 
handicap of trying to outshine, in origi- 
nality and boldness, the past genera- 

tion of artists who achieved a success- 
ful art revolution, these young artists 
have chosen the path of discipleship. 

The result is that while there is little 
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pure abstraction or cubism in their 
work there is much of every element 
which composed the old schools of 
Paris. Fauvism leads the way, particu- 
larly in the works of Fougueron—heavy, 
blatant canvases which also adopt from 
German expressionism; of TalCoat, who 


Stairway of Phedre: LucIEN CouTAUD 





The Studio: GEORGES BRAQUE 


works with thin pigment and heavy 
line; of Tailleux, another member of 
this group but one deriving more from 
Matisse in his emphasis on decorative 
values; and of Pignon. Despierre’s Still 
Life adapts the elegant abstractions of 
Braque to achieve sound organization 
and harmonious color. Gischia, some- 
what older than the others, at 43, is a 
faithful friend of Leger, to the point 
of complete, if smooth and adept, emu- 
lation of his style. 


A second distinct vein in the show, 
romanticism, may be unexpected to 
some. In mood this style ranges from 
the brooding, solid self-portrait by 
Gruber to the striking Shipwreck, 
painted in deathly grey, green and crisp 
white, by Humblot. 

Romanticism of a sort again appears 
in strangely contrasting works—in the 
pictorial sweetness of Walch and the 
sordid conceptions of Dany Lartique, 25- 
year-old artist. In the realm of figure 
painting, a clean, classical and fresh 
study by Civet and a nude, lush in her 
classical way, by Rohner, are outstand- 
ing. Low spot in the exhibition is the 
repellent Nude on Green Sofa by Pierre 
Ambrogiani, former Corsican postman. 

It is in the small lower gallery de- 
voted to surrealism that the most con- 
sistently distinguished pictures appear. 
These are not by youngsters. There is 
Pierre Roy, who shows a meticulously 
painted Iron Glove (hand of the Nazis). 

In different vein is Edouard Georg’s 
surrealism which derives not from real- 
istic depiction of incongruities but from 
passionate revulsion to evils on earth, 
in the tradition of Bosch and Breughel. 
Lucien Coutaud shows the Stairway of 
Phedre (reproduced) and Louis-Alfred 
Courmes, a Return of Ulysses, executed 
with the romantic theatricalism of 
Eugene Berman.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 













































































































































































































THE EXHIBITION of sculpture and draw- 
ings by Gaston Lachaise at the Knoed- 
ler Galleries, although it cannot be re- 
garded as a complete representation of 
the artist’s work, conveys impressively 
the particular quality of his genius. It 
is readily apparent that this sculpture 
is based on life, yet equally apparent 
that it surpasses mere realism. Through 
its power to heighten imagination and 
emotion it possesses the stimulus that 
all great works of art must impart. 


When Lachaise left his native France, 
he accomplished more than a physical 
separation, he divorced himself from 
its aesthetic ideology, which he felt 
was at that time outworn, and entered 
into the vigorous, if often raucous, 
movement of American life with a de- 
lighted perception of its vitality. It is 
not only because this artist lived and 
worked here for thirty years, his pe- 
riod of maturity, that he may be 
claimed as an American sculptor, but 
even more because he derived his in- 
spiration from the world about him. 

When the artist became free finan- 
cially to concentrate on his own con- 
ceptions, he devoted himself to the 
glorification of the human form that 
through progressive phases, many of 
them evidenced here, reached the mag- 
nification of The Heroic Woman, shown 
here in plaster, or the Floating Figure, 
bronze, that seems to embody the 
grandeur of the cosmos. To say that 
his work is dynamic is to apply a worn 
label to a new, personal conception of 
creative power. His figures, even the 
small ones, have a monumental qual- 
ity; they seem to possess some inner 
compulsion that their swelling contours 
scarcely limits. They are aggrandized, 
amplified forms raised to more than 
human majesty; compared to frail hu- 
manity, these impressive figures appear 
like Titans. 

The portraiture of Lachaise should 
have a chapter to itself. In the marble 
heads, the sculptor produces the effect 
of releasing the forms from the cubic 


Life Size Torso: GASTON LACHAISE 





Gaston Lachaise, Who Released Inner Power 


matrix. As in all “cutting-direct,” one 
gains the impression of the guiding im- 
pulse of the artist’s own reactions. The 
bronze heads are modelled with both 
delicacy of facial contours and boldness 
of design, accentuating personality, yet 
not exaggerating it. Especially note- 
worthy are the portraits, Carl Van 
Vechten (bronze), Edward M. M. War- 
burg (alabaster) and John Marin 
(bronze). 

Such decorative pieces as Sleeping 
Gulls (alabaster) and Gulls (bronze) 
recall the long apprenticeship in crafts- 
manship that Lachaise experienced. His 
father entered his son in the Ecole Ber- 
nard Palissy, where for three years he 
received thorough training in arts and 
crafts. Later he worked for a time with 
Rene Lalique, the designer of glassware 
and jewelry. Although, in his maturity, 
Lachaise considered these decorative 
works as negligible, each bears witness 
to his high degree of craftsmanship and 
fecundity of invention. 

Lachaise’s drawings do not impress one 
as sketches or studies for later sculp- 
tural works, but as the free imagina- 
tive presentations of form and move- 
ment by an artist to whom the articula- 
tions of the human form and its flow 
of bodily rhythms were not alone fa- 
miliar, but further, a constant source 
of delight. (Until Feb. 15.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Maryland Regional 


BALTIMORE:—Would that the shades 
of John Hesselius and Charles Willson 
Peale had accompanied us to the Balti- 
more Museum of Art when we covered 
the 15th Annual Exhibition of Mary- 
land Artists—they would have smiled 
with benign approval at the work being 
produced by the living artists of their 
state. 

The 154 entries in almost all media 
set a high standard for any regional 
exhibition. Over all, the show is charac- 
terized by a middle-of-the-road, fresh 
competence, by a welcome lack of corny 
picturesqueness, and by a disappointing 
want of experimentation and pioneer- 
ing. It is installed with exceeding effec- 
tiveness in the Museum’s spacious, 
classical galleries. 


The jury—wWilliam Calfee, Xavier 
Gonzalez and Concetta Scaravaglione— 
gave the four inadequate prizes to Ed- 
ward Rosenfeld, Jacob Glushakow, 
Charlotte Kimball and Grace Turnbull 
—with adequate reason. Besides these, 
we particularly liked both Omar Car- 
rington’s oils (the buys of the show at 
$100 and $150, and large canvases!), the 
rich and beautiful The Crescent Hour 
by Shelby Shackelford—one of the few 
really fine abstractions. 


Also both Herman Maril’s oils; The 
Narrows, which won an honorable men- 
tion for Charles West; Harold Wrenn’s 
new style in Wellfleet 10; Peggy Lind- 
ley’s Fish Nets (an honorable men- 
tion); The Dispossessed in ink by Ben- 
jamin Abramowitz; Aaron Sopher’s 
watercolors; Elso Hutzler’s competent 
teakwood Mary; the large plaster On 
Deck by Reuben Kramer and a number 
of others. January 5 through February 
2.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 









Seated Woman With Red Shawl: FLocu 


With Quiet Beauty 


THE FIRST IMPRESSION one gets from 
the paintings of Joseph Floch is a per- 
vading sense of quietness. The quiet- 
ness, then, with which he has strolled 
into prominence here, since coming to 
America in 1941, is perhaps character- 
istic. One-man shows in 1941 and 1944 
gave assurance of his ability; his ex- 
hibition now current at Associated 
American Artists rather clinches the 
matter. 

Floch likes landscapes, rooftops, 
bridges, single seated figures which 
may be portraits, and, above all, spa- 
cious interiors with a figure or two 
therein. His drawing and feeling is clas- 
sical but his composition is built upon 
a foundation of angular abstraction. 
Color harmony here is a delight—all 
hues are muted to about the same mod- 
erate key of intensity, except one or 
two areas which sing out with em- 
phasis. Angles and straight lines dom- 
inate everything except the figures, 
which are delineated with sweeping 
curves. This is sheer beauty in the con- 
ventional sense, relieved from classic 
coldness by a personal warmth. 


One question is provoked, however, 
is there here a firm sureness or merely 
a glibness? Quite probably the ques- 
tion would not have arisen had the 
exhibition been smaller. Filling three 
galleries and other assorted walls, the 
thirty-one oils suggest a monotony of 
subject and of approach which would 
have been obviated if, say, half that 
number had been shown. (Through Feb. 
8.)—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Fifty Printmakers 

A comprehensive exhibition of works 
by more than 50 distinguished print- 
makers has been assembled by Ann 
Bahrenburg for showing at the Glen 
Ridge Women’s Club, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
through February. On Feb. 13 a lecture 
on “The Meaning of Prints” will be 
given by John Taylor Arms. 
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Across the Bridge 


THE BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS is 
holding its 3lst annual exhibition at 
the Brooklyn Museum. This exhibition, 
comprising 161 works in different me- 
diums, is open to all artists now living 
or teaching in Brooklyn and was se- 
lected from more than 850 entries. It 
ranges through impressionism, realism, 
fantasy and some items that appear to 
have been inspired by modernism but 
have not lived up to this inspiration. 
There are few abstractions, although 
Henry Mark’s prize winning painting 
Solacquaterra is a handsome non-objec- 
tive work. 

An honorable mention, The Scientist 
by Gregorio Prestopino (Prestopino is 


The Letter: CHARLES Rupy. Awarded 
Mrs. A. G. B. Steel Prize at Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. See Editorial, Page 7 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY PRIZES:—Above are reproduced two 
of the winners in the 142nd annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, on view from Jan. 26 to March 2. Left: 
The Majestic Tenement by Arthur Osver (Temple Gold 
Medal). Right: Dark Mountains by Everett Spruce (Scheidt 
Prize). Other winners: Lippincott Prize to Fletcher Martin 
for Dancer Dressing; Sesnan Gold Medal to George Daniell 
for Oregon Rocks; Beck Gold Medal to Sueo Serisawa for 





Pierrot; Widener Gold Medal to Adolph Dioda for Crucifix; 
Mary Smith Prize to Agnes Allen for J. Somers Smith; 
Garden Sculpture Prize to Leslie Johnson for Niobid; Steel 
Prize to Charles Rudy for The Letter; Howe Prize to Mitzi 
Solomon for Sprouting Seed. Painter-jurors were Russell 
Cowles (chairman), John Atherton, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Abraham Rattner and Benton Spruance. Sculptor-jurors 
mere Bruce Moore, Janet de Coux and Robert Laurent. 





fast becoming a thorough-goin~ prize 
winner) is ably painted, but somewhat 
unsatisfactory in design. The appeal of 
the work is its anecdotal content. 

The prize winning watercolor, Jock- 
ey’s Dream by Hannah Moscon, is a 
romantic fantasy carried out in big color 
rhythms—although somewhat nebulous 
in effect. 

The sculpture prize was awarded to 
Milton Hebald for his Leavetaking, a 
wood carving of great power and emo- 
tional suggestion. Scrubber Woman by 
Alyce Rothlein Simon, an honorable 
mention, is a vivid characterization, but 
appears to neglect the actual pose of a 
woman scrubbing in its flat posture. 
Another honorable mention, Mask by 
Ben Tatti, is commendable. 

Ernst Hacker’s prize winning print, 
Metamorphosis, non-objective, is rich in 
textures and agreeably varied in line. 
Other graphic works receiving honor- 
able mention deservedly are by Ella F. 
Jackson and Dorothy C. Morton. 

Other works that elicited admiration 
throughout the galleries are: John Bin- 
drum’s watercolor, Night Haul; Irma 
Cavat’s imaginative gouache, The Hill 
and Harbor; Stephen Csoka’s animated 
Preview, an oil; Betty Kathe’s water- 
color, Grey Day, Buzzard’s Bay; Naomi 
Lorne’s dramatic Wanderers, an oil; 
Sandra Surre’s finely composed and 
brushed still life, Spring Flowers, an 
oil; Shomer Zunser’s Early Spring, a 
watercolor; Umbrellas at Jones Beach, 
a watercolor by Cyprus G. Milne, both 
witty and well designed. 

There are only a few social content 
themes in the showing. Of these, Mau- 
rice Lieberman’s watercolor, Pattern 
for Living, and Helen Dworkin’s tem- 
pera, Slums, are outstanding because 
the esthetic idea is stronger than the 
anecdotal. 

Among sculptures that should be 
cited are: Renee by Chaim Gross; Ma- 
rianna Pineda’s graceful and sculptur- 


ally sound Girl Wading; Alie Stackel’s 
portrait head of Peter J. McGuinness. 
And there must be added two notable 
figure paintings, one by . Wilford S. 
Conrow of War Woman and Aaron 
Glickstein’s Natalie. If space were 
amenably elastic, other commendable 
items might be cited from this large 
showing. (Until Feb. 9.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Meeting Sprinchorn 


AS MANY MORE OR LESS casual visitors 
to Carl Sprinchorn’s exhibition at Mac- 
beth Gallery may experience the same 
thing, this reviewer relates his im- 
pressions in sequence, for whatever they 
are worth. 

Although Sprinchorn has been ex- 
hibiting his paintings for years, we, 
while familiar with his name, were not 
acquainted with his work. The first im- 
pression given by this show is one of 
over-spontaneity to the point of care- 
lessness. Enthusiasm for color seems to 
lack control. Most canvases, despite the 
size, appear to be no more than sketch- 
notes. Then, after a half-hour or so of 
being exposed to them, some mysteri- 
ous revelation begins to take place. The 
over-spontaneity becomes a _ joyous 
verve; uninhibited color seems to ac- 
quire control. The only conclusion is 
that a painter of Sprinchorn’s experi- 
ence and background imbues whatever 
he does with ineffable artistry and 
taste. 

When the artist is more deliberate in 
contriving his composition, he seems to 
be at his best, as in Midwinter al Fresco 
and the simple, luminous Gloria Octo- 
ber. This group contains mostly north 
country, lumber camp scenes. His wa- 
tercolors impress less—perhaps we 
didn’t stay with them long enough. 
Through February 15. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 

































































Christ and Twe Soldiers: RATTNER (1st Prize) 


Shinnecock Hills: Ntcotar Crkovsky (6th Prize) 





La Tausca Unpearls Its Artists—Unveils a Stronger Exhibition 


WITH ALL RESTRICTIONS removed and 
only two strings of pearls in evidence, 
the 1947 La Tausca Art Exhibition, now 
at the Riverside Museum, is more 
sprightly and varied than was the 1946 
theme show, “Woman with Pearls.” A 
highly selective show, run for and by 
artists, it should prove something be- 
sides the fact that the quality should 
be higher than in an open competition, 
which it is. A panel of artists and mu- 
seum directors drew up the invitation 
list, made up for the most part of some 
of the brightest names in contemporary 
painting, and the 96 artists who ac- 
cepted selected their own entries. There 
one stretches out a hand to grasp the 
answer to whether or not artists are 
poor judges of their own work—only to 
be rewarded with the far from startling 
fact that some are and some are not. 

Generally, the show keeps up the 
standard which might be expected from 
the painters involved, with sub-stand- 
ard work more than counter-balanced 
by the better-than-usual. It veers al- 
most as strongly toward the left as the 
last Whitney annual, with a good third 
of the pictures in or fast catching up 
to the abstract column. In this ma- 
jority group, good individual repre- 
sentation is accorded Jane Berlandina, 
Ralston Crawford (honorable mention), 
Stuart Davis, Balcomb Greene, Carl 
Holty, Loren Maclver, I. Rice Pereira 
(honorable mention), Leger and Felix 
Ruvolo (honorable mention). 

Knaths, Avery and Baziotes seem to 
fall short of their best, and the recent 
abstractions by Guglielmi, Tomlin and 
Quirt, however excellent as paintings, 
lack the strong individuality that mark- 
ed their earlier work. Niles Spencer's 
subdued Apartment Tower is as reason 
ed and soundly constructed as a Bach 
fugue, while Julio de Diego’s abstract 
fantasy of a cock fight is all a-whirr 
of imagination and Flying Feathers. 

Rattner’s Christ and Two Soldiers 
($2,000 first prize) is a typical canvas, 
brilliant in color which is expertly used 
to mould form and create mood. It 
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suffers from the handicap of many an- 
other “modern” picture, including 
Spruce’s rugged, textured The Beach 
(fourth prize)—they have to be seen 
first hand to be appreciated. 

Some of the pleasantest moments in 
the exhibition are to be found in and 
around the romantic camp—Breinin’s 
golden Bathers by the Sea, one of his 
finest canvases; Carroll’s ethereal. The 
Bride; Julian Levi’s lonely, deserted 
Battered Shore; Thon’s chill November 
landscape and Austin’s enchanted Sum- 
mer Afternoon. Albright’s familiar 
Fleeting Time Thou Has Left Me Old 
(priced at $20,000) is neatly paired on 
the same wall with Berman’s Dead 
City, both low in key and high in tech- 
nique, both excellent examples of the 
artists’ styles. 


Special commendation goes to The 


Dream Catch: Evercoop (2nd Prize) 





Kiss by Joseph Hirsch, poignant, beau- 
tifully composed and painted, and de- 
serving of better than the honorable 
mention it received, as does Look, It 
Flies, a major canvas by Kuniyoshi 
which was fifth on the list of winners 
(see cover of this issue). Among other 
notable contributions are works by 
Gwathmey, Cikovsky (sixth prize), Heli- 
ker, Evergood (second prize), Burch- 
field, Zerbe, Siporin, Spagna, G. R. 
Davis, Denny Winters, and Jacob Law- 
rence. 

For Gothic Wood and the Nymphe, by 
George Grosz, a medium-size yes and a 
medium-size no, and a still life by Alex 
ander Brook also produces mixed emo- 
tions. Gropper provides a surprise, but 
gets over his message better than his 
paint quality in India, wherein a deco- 
rative Hindu lady is on the verge of 
being strangled by a sinister Moslem 
(?) hand. The less said about Decker’s 
Miss Stanwyck in the Two Mrs. Car- 
rolls, the better. If there were a prize 
for the greatest advance since the last 
La Tausca show given to one of the 
lesser-known artists, it would go with- 
out a question to Burdett Shryock for 
The Actress, a charming portrait of 
Helen Hayes that has real paint quality 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Chicago Reports Record Year 


Daniel Catton Rich, director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, writes that 
“Masterpieces of English Painting: Ho- 
garth, Constable and Turner,” was one 
of the most successful exhibitions ever 
held at the Institute, attracting 113,000 
visitors from all over the Middle West. 
Now installed at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, it is New York’s turn to break 
some records. 

Other popular exhibitions which 
brought the Chicago Institute the high- 
est attendance since the first year of 
the Century of Progress were the Bel- 
lows show, the Chicago Tribune Hous- 
ing Exhibition and the Chagall show 
co-sponsored with the Modern Museum 
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Symbols and Ideas 


IF THE ARTISTS now exhibiting work 
as The Ideographic Picture, at the Bet- 
ty Parsons Gallery, had not prefaced 
the catalogue with such an amount of 
definition and explanation, I doubt that 
it would present any new or baffling 
aspects to the average visitor. In all 
art, whether ancient or modern, there 
has always been employment of sym- 
bols to represent ideas. The fact that 
these contemporary ‘“Ideographers” 
have discarded perspective, solidity of 
form and depth does not constitute a 
new approach to art, but rather a nov- 
elty in its expression. 

Moreover, there is an explicitness of 
subject in many of the paintings. Boris 
Margo’s Alchemist, one of the most 
impressive canvases of the showing, 
actually presents the figure of its title, 
surrounded by the strange parapher- 
nalia of his calling as well as the mys- 
tical visions evoked by his exploration 
into the world of magic. Again, Mark 
Rothko’s Tiresias, also a striking work, 
is not so much symbolism as a modern 
conception of the Theban soothsayer 
and his involvements in so many an- 
tique legends. The Fury II by Hans 
Hofmann is a vehemently realistic por- 
trayal of a monster, taken as a symbol 
of fury; nothing could be more vividly 
defined. 

Gea, by B. B. Newman (perhaps an- 
other title for Ge or Gaea) suggests 
impressively a being or force, which 
was the first to spring from Chaos, in 
the focal movement of its forceful de- 
sign. 

Clifford Still’s Quicksilver and his 
Figure seem to approximate the near- 
est to the title of the exhibition, in con- 
veying ideas through pure symbolism. 
Imprint by Theodore Stamos, in its 
roughness of surface and modulations 
of dark tones bears ‘a curious resem- 
blance to Scorieuse by the French art- 
ist Dubuffet. It possesses a novelty of 
presentation that makes it arresting. 
Other contributors to the showing are 
Pietro Lazzari and Ad Reinhardt. The 
exhibition will be until February 8. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Degas in Cleveland 


For the past six months the offi- 
cials of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
have been working on an exhibition 
heralded as the most important in 
that institution’s history. The Works 
of Edgar Degas, which will open on 
February 5, contains 87 famous 
paintings, drawings and sculptures, 
lent by leading museums, dealers 


and private collectors throughout 
the country. From the Metropolitan 
comes Horse at Trough (Havemeyer 


Collection); from the Philadelphia 
Museum, The Ballet Class; from the 
Rhode Island School of Design, The 
Savoyard. 

A feature of the preview will be 
tableaux by Dance Experiment, a 
group of young people who will mir- 
ror Degas’ favorite subjects, his “lit- 
tle opera rats” of the ballet, in cos- 
tume and movement. The exhibition 
was inspired by Cleveland’s acquisi- 
tion last April of Degas’ Frieze of 
Dancers, bought through the Hanna 
Fund. 
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Portrait of a Doge: TINTORETTO 


Presenting Stars from Italian Renaissance 


NOT SINCE THE WORLD'S Firs, at least, 
have so many paintings from the high, 
low and middle Italian Renaissance 
hung here in one place as are now 
decorating the fifth floor galleries of 
Wildenstein & Company. Although many 
of the hallowed names of the period 
are missing—Leonardo, Michelangelo, 
Giotto and the Bellinis—there are 
enough others, such as Titian, Tintor- 
etto, Botticelli and Filippino Lippi, to 
impress even the most casual layman. 
That these, and works by some forty 
other artists of varying prominence all 
come from the stock of a firm which 
started life 81 years ago as specialists 
in 18th century French painting, and 
flourished to help build major collec- 
tions of all periods, is remarkable in- 
deed. 

Vasari would have considered it quite 
proper that work from the Florentine 
School makes up almost half the show, 
with lesser, if good, representation given 
those of Sienna and Venice, and scat- 
tered examples from the Schools of 
Umbria, Rimini, Parma, Rome and 
Brescia. The exhibition is, of course, 
overwhelmingly religious both in sub- 
ject and intense feeling, changing 
slowly over 200 years from naively 
formalized, gold encrusted and Byzan- 
tine-influenced panels and altarpieces 
to naturalistic, completely “Western” 
canvases which are more secular pres- 
entations of fhe age-old themes. Nota- 
ble exceptions to the devotional works 


executed either for the church or pious 
individuals, are some very beautiful 
and decorative story-telling cassoni 
panels and a few very fine portraits. 

First in point of time are three pan- 
els by Maso di Banco, a follower of 
Giotto who was active before 1350. 
These half-length figures of saints, 
while crude according to later stand- 
ards, are effective in their reverend 
simplicity. More involved and decora- 
tive in design are a Madonna and Child 
with Angels by Agnolo Gaddi, which 
still reflects the influence of Giotto; 
works by di Nardo, Bicci di Lorenzo, 
a delightful Madonna and Child by the 
Master of the San Miniato Altarpiece 
and a Baptism of Christ from the 
School of Antonio Pollaiuolo. Many of 
these seem more Gothic than Italian 
in spirit. 

The high spot from the middle Renais- 
sance in Florence is a Botticelli tondo 
of the Adoration of the Child, discov- 
ered in 1929 by Berenson in a small 
French collection. The ingenious and 
solid composition, coloring, background 
landscape and perspective, the grace 
of the kneeling Virgin and delicate 
beauty of her face are all matters for 
major enjoyment. Two other well-de- 
veloped and arresting works of the 
same period and place are an Annuncia- 
tion by Filippino Lippi and Jacopo del 
Sellaio’s tondo, Esther before Ahasue- 
rus, With the half-length figure of St. 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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From My Window: ALFRED D. CRIMI 


Muralist Crimi Presents His Easel Work 


ALTHOUGH ALFRED D. CRIMI is well 
known both for his murals and paint- 
ings, he has never had a one-man ex- 
hibition of his easel work, and so his 
current exhibition, at the George Binet 
Gallery to Feb. 14, is doubly welcome. 

The exhibition covers a span of the 
past six years, during which time Crimi 
has worked his way through sturdily- 
modeled, well rounded forms, to pure 
abstraction, and past that to a style 
which combines the dynamic vigor of 
his non-representational work with dra- 
matically-presented, pictorial statement. 
Belonging to this last phase are most of 
the outstanding works in the show. 
These include the harbor scene, From 
My Window, a strong painting told in 


electric blues, green and white; Poly- 
phony, a semi-abstract composition 
which successfully adapts musical idea 
to canvas; a striking portrayal of The 
Unconquered, and the symbolic Menace. 
Also on view at the gallery are car- 
toons, color sketches and photographs 
for the mural, Spreading the Gospel, 
which Crimi executed for the Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church in New York in 
1937-38 and which was recently ob- 
literated by three coats of paint be- 
cause the church’s new administration 
found the depiction of Christ insuffi- 
ciently spiritual! Crimi has announced 
that he is bringing suit against the 
church authorities for restoration or 
removal of the mural.—J. K. R. 


Lucien Guitry: ForatIn. On View at Hugo Gallery 





Wood of England 


THE MYSTERIOUS NATIONAL FORCES, 
which have combined so often to make 
England mother of some of the finest 
lyric poets in Europe, have rarely ex- 
erted their influence on the painters of 
that country. Christopher Wood, who 
was given his first large-scale exhibi- 
tion in New York last fortnight, at the 
American British Art Center, is one of 
these few. 

In the course of his brief career, and 
perhaps because of it, Wood’s life bears 
striking comparison to those of the 
English romantic poets. Like Keats, 
Shelley and Chatterton, Wood died at 
an untimely age; he was only 29 when 
he was killed in a railroad accident at 
Salisbury Station in 1930. Like some of 
the others, too, he had suffered from 
illness, for at the age of 14 he con- 
tracted a disease which rendered him 
physically helpless for three years and 
left him with a slight limp and ever- 
present pain. Like the poets, Wood was 
restless in England and lived a wan- 
dering life in Italy, France and Holland. 

Not all the paintings in the exhibition 
were of consistently high calibre, but all 
attested to an original talent which on 
the whole achieved rare fulfillment 
during its brief testing period. Treboul, 
1930 demonstrated the qualities which 
thread through all his best paintings: 
intensity of color, strong design and 
clarity of personal vision.—J. K. R. 


Important Frenchmen 


An exciting collection of important 
French paintings is now on view at the 
Hugo Gallery. L’Atelier 1930 is a highly 
plastic example of that period in Picas- 
so’s career, while originality and sim- 
plicity mark a Still Life by Braque, 
dated 1944. Forain, the only non-con- 
temporary represented, is seen with 
Lucien Guitry, a vigorous character 
study of the,father of the contemporary 
French actor. Also noteworthy are sev- 
eral examples by Chirico, showing his 
diverse approaches through the years. 
An early Matisse, dated 1907, is out- 
standing in this wealth of riches, and 
along with its extraordinary freshness 
shows the painter’s early debt to 
Gauguin. An important work by Rou- 
ault is titled the Judge.—B. W. 


President Osborn Resigns 


William Church Osborn, who has 
incorporated a maximum of public 
service into a long career, announced 
his retirement from the presidency 
of the Metropolitan Museum on Jan- 
uary 21, an office which he had held 
since 1941, following 37 years as a 
trustee. His successor, Roland L. 
Redmond, will take office on March 
1, when Mr. Osborn will continue 
with the museum in the capacity of 
Honorary President and member of 
the Board. 

Mr. Redmond, who is a member of 
the firm of Carter, Ledyard and Mil- 
burn, also has a notable civic serv- 
ice record. He is a trustee of the 
Pierpont Morgan and New York Pub- 
lic Libraries and is president of the 
American Geographical Society. Also, 
he is known as a collector of prints 
and books. 
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Pierre Bonnard 


WHILE HIS FIRST New York exhibition 
in many years was still drawing appre- 
ciative audiences (see Jan. 1 DIGEST), 
Pierre Bonnard, 79-year-old veteran 
French modernist, died of pneumonia 
at his home near Cannes, on January 23. 

Paris was a stimulating place indeed 
when young Bonnard arrived from the 
provinces to study at the Academie 
Julian in 1889—a world inhabited by 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Whistler, Anatole 
France, Proust, Lautrec and many other 
glamorous figures in arts and letters. 
Bonnard started earning his living as 
a decorative designer of furniture, 
screens, posters and the like, but soon 
began to paint, under the influence of 
Gauguin. In 1892, he and Vuillard 
founded the Nabis, a group of painters 
opposed to realism, impressionism, sym- 
bolism and mysticism, who “sought and 
found their patterns in the visual ex- 
periences of the daily life around them.” 

Bonnard’s first one-man _ exhibition 
was held at Durand-Ruel in Paris in 
1896, his last is the one still current 
(until Feb. 4) at the Bignou Gallery 
in New York, and his most triumphant 
was a large retrospective show in Paris 
in 1945 when his paintings were valued 
at 500,000 francs ($4,200) each. Widely 
admired in America, his gentle, serene 
and charming canvases have found 
their way into many public and private 
collections. 

Along with a number of the other 
grand old men of modern painting, Bon- 
nard elected to share the hardships of 
his country at war and under the occu- 
pation, and retired to a mountaintop in 
the south of France. It is said that 
Vichy officials climbed the mountain 
to persuade him to do a portrait of 
Pétain. “If he is a good model I'll do 

it,” said the artist. “But I reserve the 
right to destroy any of my own work 
I do not like.” That was the last of the 
Pétain portrait. 
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LANGSTON MOFFET 


Langston Moffett Combines Two Talents 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that a man makes a 
twin debut in two fields of creative en- 
deavor simultaneously, but that is what 
happened to Langston Moffett, whose 
first exhibition of paintings, which 
opened at the Luyber Galleries on Janu- 
ary 28, coincided with the publication 
date of his first novel, Devil by the Tail, 
dealing with a likeable thirsty hero who 
lost 15 years (a Lippincott Story Press 
Book). 

Moffett is a former newspaper man 
whose assignments included two years 
on the staff of the Paris Herald and 


“Thirty-Three Little Pictures” by playwright Clifford Odets are currently on view 
at New York’s New Art Circle. They can best be described as patterned primitives 
coupled with a sense of humor not always apparent in the writer’s socially con- 
scious productions for the theatre, You will be amused by Sorority Swim and 
Uncosy Summer. By all means don’t miss Cornered. Here two cats, surely the most 
unique ones ever encountered by this observer, are depicted closing in on an 


equally extraordinary mouse. 


(See reproduction below.) Design marks Man and 


Pets and Madame Polly’s Place. The fun continues through February 22.—B.W. 
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the job of publicity man for an archae- 
logical expedition to the Libyan Desert 
(in a futile search to locate Cleopatra's 
emerald mines). It was in 1939 that a 
visit with artist friends in Provincetown 
inspired Moffett to try painting, himself. 
His first picture was completed in one 
sitting and the first of many surprises 
began when Juliana Force bought the 
painting for the permanent collection 
of the Whitney Museum. 

Primitive in style, the paintings in 
the current exhibition are sophisticated 
in content and poke lively fun at people 
and places. There is The Inheritors, 
which depicts fish conquering man and 
also is a neat satire on plush Holly- 
wood-type bathrooms. The Quaint and 
Progressive City does a good job on 
tourist-attracting, historical towns. A 
painting inspired by an editorial con- 
ference with Whit Burnett should have 
particular interest for literary fans. 
Judged solely for painting interest we 
would nominate Provincetown Christ- 
mas, a skilled picture handsome in de- 
sign and color, and St. Augustine Roofs 
(reproduced above) as best in a lively 
show. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Art on Stage 


There was an air of respectable pov- 
erty about the production of the new 
American opera, The Warrior, pre- 
miered at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Jan. 11, with music by Bernard 
Rogers, libretto by radio’s Norman 
Corwin. Samuel Leve, who designed the 
single setting destined to serve through 
four scenes of continuous action, did 
the best he could with what must have 
been limited funds. The pillars and box- 
like structures which served alternately 
as a prison, a torture room, and other 
settings for the fall and rise of Samp- 
son, were varied through skilled use of 
lighting and screens.—J. K. R. 
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Téte au Fond Chartreuse: Picasso (1941) 


Post-War Picasso 


WHEN SAMUEL Koorz recently flew to 
Paris, he returned with more than sim- 
ply nine paintings by the still contro- 
versial Pablo Picasso. He brought with 
him as many valid reasons for the great 
innovator’s position in the forefront of 
contemporary art. It would seem impos- 
sible to this writer for a serious student 
of art to behold the recent canvases 
from the brush of the Parisian painter 
and not be aware that here is a master 
of form and line. Disassociate your 
mind from the surface repulsion that 
might arise from his purposeful distor- 
tion and glory in his undoubted com- 
mand of the none too gentle art of his 
craft. Sense his creation of rhythms and 
conflicts and accord him in your mind 
his rightful position as one of the rea- 
sons why the Twentieth Century will 
be remembered in art history. 

There is savagery in Femme Avec 
Téte @Agneau (1939). Look beyond its 
snout-like woman and her stylized hand 
clutching an abstracted sheep’s skull 
and you will find rare paint quality and 
superb organization. Jeune Fille au 
Chapeau (1939-40) is somehow classic 
despite its distortion and is testimony 
to the artist’s consistent thinking 
through his diverse periods. Téte au 
Fond Chartreuse (1941), one of the now 


Coq: Picasso (1943) 





famous series of double portraits, is 
architectonic. The haunting eyes of the 
model in the last named vaguely recall 
Greco-Egyptian portraits. 

Téte de Femme (1941), a tempera, is 
a reflective work demonstrating the 
painter’s sensitivity to greys, a trait 
common to many French masters. 
Vigorous brushwork and powerful com- 
position mark Téte (1941). Marin 
(1943) is a commanding study of a 
sailor, adroitly utilizing the model’s 
jersey for design. Coq (1943) is one of 
the exhibition’s top entries, with its off- 
center rooster subtly screaming France’s 
defiance to her occupying Nazis. Arcs 
of circles, oval and triangular forms, 
are united here in such a manner as to 
give overwhelming power to the whole. 

Plante de Tomates (1944) is a still 
life incorporating Picasso at his best 
and achieving dramatic heights organ- 
izationally. Last, chronologically, is 
titled Femme Assise (1946). It might 
best be described as a fantasy in planes. 
This provocative exhibition will be on 
view at the Kootz Gallery through 
February 15.—BEN WOLF. 


* * * 


Jewell Dissents 


Amid the acclaim accorded Picasso 
anent his showing of recent paintings 
at the Kootz Galleries, there is at least 
one voice of dissent. Edward Alden 
Jewell, critic of the New York Times, 
reacts, in part, as follows: 

“Picasso is the supreme hero of the 
hour. I don’t know about the bobby- 
soxers, but were Picasso suddenly, him- 
self, to appear in New York he would 
be pursued with all the ardor to which 
Frank Sinatra has long been accus- 
tomed. .. . There are those who con- 
tend that every brushstroke by the 
master is inspired, divine. . . . In my 
opinion, his sense of color has grown 
steadily worse, until there is practical- 
ly nothing subtle or distinctive left on 
that score... . There remains the mat- 
ter of distortion. . . . Though appalled, 
we may admire, I suppose his ineluc- 
table independence of spirit. And the 
lithographs at the Museum of Modern 
Art [lent by Mrs. Callery] have little 
real quality with respect to medium.” 


Childlike, Not Childish 


Will Barnet’s paintings at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery are fun. The artist 
has always shown a warm personality, 
a tolerant humor, in his work; this 
latest exhibition retains these qualities 
together with a new style affecting a 
pseudo naivete suggested by children’s 
paintings. 

In the last issue of the DicEst this 
reviewer adversely criticized another 
artist for doing the same thing, but 
from Barnet it looks good. The reason 
for this discrimination is significant: 
Barnet is childlike without being child- 
ish. He borrows the directness, the 
simplified boldness of a child’s paint- 
ing, but retains his mature, practiced 
technique in applying it. 

Colors are bright, clean and simple. 
There is no pessimism here, or deca- 
dence. And, not the least of considera- 
tions, Barnet is the only painter in the 
childlike idiom we have seen in a long 
time who hasn’t looked too long at 
Picasso. (To Feb. 21.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 





Girl With 
MaRTINEZ-PEpRO. (Color Drawing) 


Red Bird: Luis 


Pedro of Cuba 


JUST AS THE BUILDINGS in Cuba’s coun- 
try villages are stained with rich red 
earth that makes them appear to grow 
directly out of the soil, so are the paint- 
ings of Luis Martinez-Pedro inseparable 
from their native land. Semi-abstract 
in approach in many cases, at no time 
do the artist’s canvases become de- 
tached from his basic love and under- 
standing of his own environment. It is his 
homeland’s flora and fauna that pri- 
marily occupy this talented young 
painter’s brush and imagination. Let it 
suffice that nowhere does he betray 
either his art or his origin. 

Nuances of color set apart Landscape 
of Jibacoa I and II, together with a 
solidity of form through variations on 
leaf motifs. Blue Bird’s Head is stac- 
cato and movementful, while Girl with 
Red Bird is a telling example of stylized 
design. There is an over-all pattern in 
Landscape with Birds that commands 
the beholder before he becomes aware 
of its component parts. Amusement is 
to be found in Pedro’s handling of an 
archaic color drawing titled The Red 
Dogs, and forcefully effective line in a 
highly original essay called Jungle Blue 
Dog. At Perls, to Feb. 23.—BEN WOLF. 


Prints in Modern Idiom 


Prints by members of ‘the Ashby Gal- 
lery will be on display until February 4. 
Originality keynotes many of the pic- 
tures on view, which range from etch- 
ing to color woodblocks. Howard Daum 
shows a vigorous woodcut interpreta- 
tion of Rome’s founding twins in an 
intimate moment with their foster 
mother. Pete Kahn exhibits three re- 
lated etchings titled Studio, Studio 
Party and Opening, respectively. They 
form an amusing commentary on three 
stages in the artist’s life. Abstract in 
idiom, a small powerful still-life (color 
woodblock) is shown by Aaron Kurzen. 
A lithograph by director Carl Ashby, 
titled The Hand, is an unusual entry, 
while Seong Moy continues to evidence 
his individualistic talent. Not to be 
overlooked are examples by William 
Rose and Rubin Reif.—B. W. 
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Moller Abstracts 


OILS AND GOUACHES by Hans Moller 
now being shown at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries are valid testimony to the paint- 
er’s continued aesthetic growth. Don 
Quixote, long a favorite of Moller, re- 
appears briefly in a picture in which 
the unfortunate gentleman’s spear has 
been effectively utilized as a composi- 
tional diagonal. Crucifixion is a mature 
handling of the divine tragedy that 
ranks it with the best modern expres- 
sions of this theme. Trojan Horse is an 
original conception of a perennial favor- 
ite. The last named canvas is highly 
integrated and recalls archaic wall 
painting with its mat finish technique 
and fearless acceptance of fantasy as 
reality. 

Blues combine handsomely with red 
accents in a line-dominated Chess Play- 
ers. Not to be overlooked is the charm 
of Girl With Pigeon; the subtlety of 
Homage To Domenico Veneziano; the 
mysticism of Pied Piper. Through Feb- 
ruary 15.—BEN WOLF. 


New Graphic Circle 


Under the leadership of Boris Margo, 
ten artists with a mutually sympa- 
thetic approach to modern expression 
have formed the “Graphic Circle.” An 
auspicious introduction to the work ac- 
complished by these artists, who are 
exploring the possibilities of new ma- 
terials and techniques in graphic media, 
is on view at the Seligmann Gallery. 
(Until Feb. 8.) 

One of the most interesting groups 
is by Margo. These he calls cellocuts 
and were drawn on a plate of celluloid 
made by applying the material in li- 
quid form to solid celluloid. Margo, 
who devised the process, terms it diffi- 
cult but far more flexible than other 
printing media and his success with it 
can be seen in a sharp-lined, vibrant 
Carnival. Other effective exhibits are 
by Josef Albers, Julio de Diego, Karl 
Knaths, Louis Schanker, Kurt Selig- 
mann and Raymond Jordan.—J. K. R. 


The Pied Piper: HANS MOLLER 
On View at Kleemann Gallery 
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Trophée: MARIE LAURENCIN 


Capricious Feminine Charm of Laurencin 


MarIE LAURENCIN, whose paintings 
are now on view at the Paul Rosenberg 
Gallery, is one of the few women artists 
who asserts her femininity throughout 
all her work and succeeds in gaining 
an artistic idiom exactly consonant 
with it. An entire exhibition of Miss 
Laurencin’s oeuvre is a rare event. It 
is in some measure due to the fact that 
her paintings have been usually seen 
in group shows that the real qualities 
of her work have not made definite 
impression. 

The artist’s predilection for flat pat- 
terns of “pastel” colors, as well as her 
choice of idealized, romantic figures of 
young girls, who seem to have stepped 
from one of Perrault’s tales rather than 
from our mundane existence, have ob- 
scured her gifts of decorative design 
and her accomplished brushwork; yet 
no matter how capricious her fancy or 
fantastic her conceptions may be, the 
soundness and consistency of Marie 
Laurencin’s artistic expression must be 
conceded. 

In the present showing, there are a 
number of recent works quite removed 
from the sugary sweetness of her more 
familiar paintings. In them there is 
soundness of form and an animation 
accented by sharper notes of color. One 
felicitous divergence from her previous 
practices is the abandonment of repre- 
senting the eyes of her figures as dark 
slits, for in these later canvases eyes 
are represented with a realistic ver- 
acity that adds much to their interest. 

Among these recent works is Pevi, in 
which the figure is ably defined with 
breadth and boldness of brushing. In 
Semiramus the woman’s form seems to 

thrust itself up to the very edge of the 
canvas in a gesture of regal power. 
Again, in Trophée the seated figure has 
convincing solidity as well as graceful 
bodily contours. As a whole, these 
works suggest that the artist has not 
been content to continue in her man- 
nered style. but has sought more ex- 


plicit and stronger expression without 
sacrifice of her characteristic capricious 
charm. 

The watercolor studies of ballet 
scenes, with colorful figures set against 
enchantments of white towers and stair- 
ways, are particularly engaging. They 
remind us that Miss Laurencin executed 
watercolor designs for André Gide’s bal- 
let, La Tentative Amoureuse and, at 
the instance of Diaghileff, the decors 
for Les Biches, for which Nijinsky fur- 
nished the choreography. (Until Feb. 
8.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Arthur Frank at Feigl 


Arthur Frank’s exhibition of paint- 
ings at Feigl Gallery—his first in five 
years—is a fascinating study in bal- 
ances. Here, first, is color in exultant 
profusion, yet one searches in vain for 
a hint of discord or stridence; here is 
color perfectly controlled, with both 
vigor and sensitivity. There’s a hint of 
drawing, just enough to show that the 
man is a fine draughtsman, but the 
pictures as a whole are executed in 
terms of painting quality (herewith 
another balance: pigment is laid on 
quite thinly, but retains a richness and 
luminosity). Nudes predominate, yet 
they seem clothed—with light and color. 
There is a strong suggestion of School 
of Paris, but also a forthrightness. The 
only conclusion is that here is a mature 
artist with a thorough foundation in his 
craft, one who is conveying something 
quite personal.—A. L. 


Morpurgo in Brooklyn 


Paintings by Vilna Jorgen Morpurgo, 
seen last season at the RoKo Gallery 
where they stirred considerable interest 
for their skilled, passionate expression, 
are now on view at the Norheim Art 
Gallery, 60-07 8th Avenue in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The exhibition, which also in- 
cludes sculpture and color prints by the 
artist, continues through Feb. 15. 
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Harry Salpeter, Critic, 


For SOME TEN YEARS Harry Salpeter 
has been known principally as the man 
who did those humanized articles on 
contemporary American artists for Es- 
quire magazine. Lavishly illustrated in 
color, and concentrating on the lesser 
known, younger painters, they did a 
good deal to popularize good American 
Art. Now no longer with Esquire, Mr. 
Salpeter continues his proselyting in 
this field by opening an art gallery 


WILMA PREZZI 


Metropolis: ARTHUR FABER 


Opens Art Gallery 


bearing his name at 128 East 56th 
Street, New York. The policy has been 
announced as promoting lesser known 
artists of quality regardless of style, 
favoring the more experimental. 
Opening February 4, the first exhibi- 
tion at the Salpeter Gallery is a one- 
man show of oils and watercolors by 
Arthur Faber. Travelling in Mexico 
and working in a war plant have kept 
this artist unshown in New York far 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION AT 


CHINA INSTITUTE 


125 EAST 65th STREET 


NEW YORK 


too long, but it is now interesting to 
note his development. 

Consisting mostly of landscapes, 
street scenes and waterfronts, this show 
first impresses with its color—strong, ' 
high-key colors that sparkle but never 
become strident. His brushwork is the 
conspicuous hallmark of his painting, 
interweaving many restless bands of 
color, but leaving countless patches of 
white which give a pleasing vibrant 
quality in both oils and watercolors. 


Faber has been described as a contem- ' 


porary Prendergast with realism. Many 
of the pictures were done in Province- 
town, being characterized by brighter 
color, and are perhaps the best. The 
strongly composed, luminous Storm and 

Pattern of Pier and Masts stand out. 
This exhibition continues through 
February 12. Exhibitions of work by ; 
A. L. Chanin and Nick Marsicano, Irv- : 
ing Lehman and James Guy will follow. | 
—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Heads by Hood 


Accomplished portraiture in sculp- 
ture can be seen at the Argent Gallery, 
where heads by Ethel P. Hood are on 
view to Feb. 15. Miss Hood has her own, 
and secret, device for painting her plas- 
ter works to give them the look of 
bronze or even stone, but there is noth- 
ing tricky about the sculptures them- 
selves which are solid, earnest work. 
Outstanding among the varied portrait 
heads are the sensitive Burmese Girl, a 
striking head of a theatrical Trouper 
and a portrait of a fellow artist, Mabel 
Scott Georgi. These exhibits combine 
search for form with understanding 
of the value of line and mass.—J. K. R. 


Newhouse Galleries 


INC. 
Established 1878 


NEW PAINTINGS AND 


Through February 28 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


SCULPTURES By 


ANGNA ENTERS 


Feb. 10 - Mar. 14 


Me 
NEW YORK 
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Los Angeles News 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The Los Angeles Art 
Association, which for years has fol- 
lowed a policy of seeking and encour- 
aging local talent, is staging (until 
Feb. 14) a show of paintings and sculp- 
ture by “Young Artists,” 30 being the 
age limit. It is, probably due to haste, 
a disappointing affair. The general loose 
technical handling reminded this re- 
viewer that Raphael, and many an- 
other, were masters at 19. But merit 
was demonstrated, also. The ART DIGEST 
would do well to file, against the fu- 
ture, the names of George Stave (Pepsi-, 
Cola Fellowship winner), Graydon Liv- 
ingston, Michael Frary, Kenneth 
Ellwood, Flavio Cabriel, Mentor Hueb- 
ner, Raymond Mouley and Arnold 
Mesches, painters, against the chance 
that they will some day figure in the 
national scene. And Sculptors William 
d’Este, Russ Cangialosi and Gloria Baff 
rate the same interest. 


Two young men who served in the 
war have a “first” exhibition at Amer- 
ican Contemporary Gallery, Hollywood, 
to Feb. 17. They are Ted Gilien and 
David Rosen, Gilien paints allegories of 
man’s spirit arising from today’s world 
destruction in color like ‘Raymond 
Breinin’s, but which might become 
hackneyed. Rosen is more concerned 
with the personal life and depicts his 
themes abstractly. He is the deeper, 
richer artist. Both men promise well. 

Two new galleries have opened to 


show works by local artists. They are 
the Chabot Gallery at 456 N. Western 
Ave., which invites artists to show with 
“no strings attached,” according to 
Joseph Chabot, proprietor, and the 
Haworth Galleries, 923-A N. La Cienega 
Blvd., run by Edward Haworth, painter 
and illustrator, who is especially inter- 
ested in showing the works of artists 
who work in the motion picture indus- 
try, many of whom are still on the 
picket line. 

The Pasadena Art Institute has placed 
on view through Feb. 28 two galleries 
of paintings on indefinite loan from 
the Metropolitan Museum. These, be- 
ginning with the Rubens Madonna and 
Child and equestrian portrait of the 
Duke of Buckingham, both from the 
recent Los Angeles County Museum 
Rubens-Van Dyck exhibition, are “sec- 
onds.” But within this limitation the 
“school of Rembrandt” portrait of a 
young man, the Banquet by Dirck Hals 
and the Beerstraaten picture of vil- 
lagers skating are excellent works. 


Other exhibits at the Pasadena Art 
Institute are watercolors by William 
Wallett, Los Angeles, who works in a 
wet style to depict harbor and circus 
scenes, and Julio de Diego, the fan- 
tasist whose work is too well known to 
DicEst readers to describe here. 


Other exhibitions current here are 
those by members of the Business Mens’ 
Art Institute in their new home (they 
number almost 100 strong and include 
Some impressive business names); the 
show of portraits by Erling Roberts at 
Pomona College, Claremont, and the 
selection of Chinese paintings and ce- 
ramics from the General Munthe col- 
lection which is on indefinite loan to 
Scripps College, Claremont. 
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Philadelphia Nens 
By Frank Caspers 

PHILADELPHIA :—The Philadelphia Mu- 
seum is currently exhibiting the work 
of two nationally prominent Philadel- 
phia artists, Carroll Tyson and George 
Biddle. The shows are full-length af- 
fairs that pick up the exhibitors’ careers 
at early dates and carry them right 
through 1946. They trace the evolu- 
tion of these two talents from the 
starting point of contact with the in- 
novating Frenchmen of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 

This French influence, so strong in 
so many American careers, lingers per- 
sistently in Tyson’s work. It runs 
through his show with overpowering 
force, starting with a gracious, low- 
keyed Notre Dame, Paris (1898) and 
continuing, in a bright, high-keyed im- 
pressionist vein, through his latest can- 
vases. Along the way, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, the pointillists and Cézanne leave 
their mark. Occasionally Tyson veered 
away from these overwhelming influ- 
ences and painted portraits and figures 
with a hard, academic finish. 

But Tyson’s excursions away from 
the Impressionists were brief. He re- 
turned always to their palettes, their 
vision, painting France, Nassau and 
Maine as they did, or would have. His 
Nude (1906) and The Train Passes— 
Giverny (1907) are bright and sunny 
and handled with the deft touch of one 


thoroughly at home in the impression- 
ist idiom. So are, to a lesser degree, 
Union River, Ellsworth (1921), South- 
west Harbor, Maine (1937) and Seal 
Cove Pond (1940). 

Tyson worked almost exclusively with 
adopted and unassimilated tools—either 
because he was content tc follow care- 
fully in the footsteps of his stylistic 
ancestors, or because inherent limita- 
tions prevented him from striking out 
in an individual direction. 


George Biddle, on the other hand, 
soon sounded an individual note. His 
earliest exhibit, Black Stockings (1916), 
a solidly painted nude in landscape, was 
done in France, and the French aes- 
thetic climate is evident, but so too is 
Biddle’s personality. Although he learn- 
ed from the French, particularly Pascin, 
Biddle soon subordinated this influence 
to his own dominating originality. He 
developed a linear style which lent it- 
self to the near-caricature treatment 
of the people in Whoopee at Sloppy Jo’s 
(1933), to probing, analytical portraits 
like Marguerite Zorach (1934) and to 
the suavely realized Frankie Lober 
(1937). Biddle could be massive and 
solid when his subject so directed, as 
demonstrated especially in his arresting 
portrayal of Frieda Lawrence (1941). 

There is life and vitality in Biddle’s 
studies of fellow artists—among them 
George Gropper, Man Ray, Héléne Sar- 
deau (Mrs. Biddle) and Fletcher Martin, 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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THE LONG AWAITED EXHIBIT BY 


LOGSDON 


WILL COME TO YOUR CITY AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
PLEASE BE PATIENT 





MACLET 


"MONTMARTRE" PERIOD 
NIVEAU GALLERY, 63 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Jack Gage Stark 

Paintings and drawings by Jack Gage 
Stark may be seen at the Carstairs 
Gallery until February 8. Sense of pig- 
ment, coupled with simplicity of ap- 
proach, make for interest in the art- 
ist’s diversified offerings. Not without 
amusement is an oil titled Chinese Goat, 
in which a reflective subject regards 
the beholder with a somewhat jaun- 
diced cold blue eye. Library Table is 
remembered for its skillful composition 
and breadth of handling. Picking Gua- 
vas is a satisfying landscape, incorpo- 
rating well thought-out and closely re- 
lated greens. A monotone titled Ophelia 
Walks exploits greens with an eerie 
effect, while Jesus Del Campo invokes 
drama with an economic yet romantic 
brush. Nudes and landscapes dominate 
the painter’s drawings and are valid 
testimony to his industry.—B. W. 


Teaching Tolerance 


The Council Against Intolerance in 
America is showing a large mass of 
visual education material on the theme 
“Tolerance Can Be Taught” at the 
Norlyst Gallery, through February 1. 
It shouldn’t happen to an art gallery. 
An immense amount of work, time and 
talent has been expended on the indi- 
vidual posters, maps, cartoons, docu- 
mentary photos and slide films, but the 
presentation of the material as a whole 
is a reversal of the old saying—here 
the links are strong but the chain is 
woefully weak. Perhaps the amateurish 
way in which this fine material is pre- 
sented is due to lack of money. Such a 
vital cause deserves more.—A. L. 


Portrayed in Sculpture 


An exhibition of Portrait Sculpture 
is now being shown at the galleries of 
the Clay Club in Greenwich Village. 
Outstanding among the many fine pieces 
to be seen are Wendell Willkie by Mal- 
vina Hoffman; a penetrating study of 
critic-painter Stark Young by Jane 
Wasey; Arturo Toscanini by Dario Vi- 
terbo. The last mentioned incorporates 
flowing planes and evidences its crea- 
tor’s mature knowledge of his craft. 
Also to be noted is a revealing and 
poignant Pearl by Walter Rotan and a 
dramatic head of Walder Davis by Nina 
Winkel. Exhibition through February 
15.—B. W. 


Montmarte by Maclet 


Paintings by Elisée Maclet, French 
painter of Montmarte, provide an at- 
tractive exhibition at the Niveau Gal- 
lery, through Feb. 13. Because of the 
identity of subject matter and not great- 
ly dissimilar styles, he is often confused 
with his better known contemporary, 
Utrillo, and the gallery has taken great 
pains to answer the anticipated com- 
ment: “Oh, he paints like Utrillo.” 

Where Utrillo brooded over the dra- 
matic quality of Montmarte’s narrow 
streets and corners, Maclet enjoyed the 
gaiety of its trees, the picturesqueness 
of its buildings, the panorama of its 
views. There is cheerful charm in most 
of the paintings, which cover the years 
from 1905 to 1919. Montmarte in Win- 
ter sparkles; La Rue St. Vincent is gay 
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and detailed to the point of the in- 
scribed heart on the wall fence; Le 
Moulin de la Galette in Winter stirs 
beneath the crumbly snow. It all makes 
for an ingratiating exhibition.—J. K. R. 


With Charm and Humor 


Paintings by Louise Pershing, at 
Contemporary Arts Gallery through 
Feb. 21, sparkle with spontaneity, charm 
and good painting. Subject matter falls 
into the category of human interest 
themes, while presentation is enlivened 
by bright color and striking design. A 
semi-abstract quality also enters many 
of the paintings but it usually repre- 
sents a desire to create attractive pat- 
terns of color and shape, rather than 
analytic probing of form. 

Outstanding among these appealing 
pictures are the richly-fused Who Will 
Buy My Eggs Now the Summer People 
Have Gone?; She Was My Only Child 
(recently seen in the Carnegie Annual); 
and the wistful backstage glimpse, J 
Could Have Been She. At her best Miss 
Pershing has something quite individual 
and strong to offer; at her weakest she 
still presents pleasant whimsy.—J. K. R. 


Weisenborn of Chicago 


Paintings by Chicago abstractionist, 
Rudolph Weisenborn, at the Mortimer 
Levitt Gallery to Feb. 15, propose that 
ancient question: How is it that a mod- 
ern painting movement which started 
out with such intellectual vigor should 
have become, at least in the hands of 
so many of its American practitioners, 
a decorative art appealing largely to 
the jaded eye in search of something to 
shock it into concentration? 

There is nothing inferior about dec- 
orative painting, honestly conceived for 
the joy of it, but there is something 
futile about repeating old experiments, 
already accepted, and then offering 
them as something desirably new and 
exciting. And so the observer realizes 
that he is not being treated to any crea- 
tive expression, but merely witnessing 
performance of an exercise. That being 
so, he has to rely on sensuous appreci- 


She Was My Only Daughter: Louise 
PERSHING. At Contemporary Arts 











































































































Selma: RUDOLPH WEISENBORN 
At Mortimer Levitt 


ation of the picture’s color and pattern 
—and in most cases there is little 
enough originality or delight there to 
cause him deep satisfaction. 

It really isn’t fair to pin all this on 
Weisenborn’s exhibition, which is cer- 
tainly apt of its kind. Night Rhythms 
with its deep midnight blue; Skyscrap- 
ers, cleanly executed with clear shape 
and bright color, and the large Suspen- 
sion, which does communicate a sense 
of robust being, are especially well 
done.—J. K. R. 


Pen and Brush Club 


The Pen and Brush Club occupies a 
charming, quiet, old house on a charm- 
ing, quiet, old street in the Village; it 
is therefore mete that its first annual 
sculpture exhibition should abound with 
charming, quiet statuary. Restricted to 
work by members (women writers and 
artists all), the show contained 50 
pieces, of which 17 were heads, 15 were 
animals, 10 were nudes (mostly fe- 
male), and 5 clothed figures (mostly 
mother and child). Good craftsmanship 
in the smoothly finished, neo-classic 
tradition prevailed. 

Shiela Burlingame, who did not win 
a prize, was the exhibitor who showed 
most tendency toward originality—her 
Fountain Design, Modern Rhythm and 
Philosopher are comparatively dynamic. 

A prize jury of Jose de Creeft, Donald 
de Lue and A. A. Weinman awarded 
first prize to Marion Sanford’s Tiny, 
second prize to Eleanor Mellon’s Wava 
May; honorable mentions to: Black 
Narcissus by Ruth Nickerson (though 
her Blind Couple seems more forth- 
right), Katherine Lane’s Wild Rabbit, 
a very expert piece. Malvina Hoffman’s 
three heads demonstrate her usual high 
degree of practiced competence. 
Through January 29.—A. L. 


Lore of China 

Wilma Prezzi’s paintings, at China 
House, seem to contradict Kipling’s 
pronouncement that East and West can 
never meet, for her work combines 
successfully Occidental craftsmanship 
with Oriental themes. It is apparent 
that Miss Prezzi possesses a thorough 
knowledge of Chinese culture, which 
she has drawn upon as subject matter, 
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Head of Maitreya: WILMA PREZZI 
At Chinese Institute 


yet its disposition on her canvases: is 
entirely personal. 

Miss Prezzi’s presentation in decora- 
tive designs permits enjoyment of her 
paintings for purely aesthetic reasons. 
The artist’s accomplished brushwork 
renders the quality of painted bronzes, 
of rich glazes, of carved wood and of 
terracotta with impressive fidelity. One 
feature of her work that adds much to 
the interest of the canvases, is the dif- 
fusion of soft light throughout the 
backgrounds, against which the beauty 
of forms and shapes receives accentua- 
tion. The exhibition continues through 
the month.—M. B. 


Goodman in the Village 

Gouaches by Bertram Goodman were 
exhibited at the Village Art Center 
until Jan. 25. Particularly noted among 
these competent essays were Downtown 
New York, which utilizes well the twist- 
ing form of the El in opposition to the 
upward thrust of the surrounding sky- 
scrapers; Greenwich Village Square, a 
well composed complexity; The River, 
a skillful caligraphic notation.—B. W. 


Street Screen Genre 

Street scene genre as interpreted in 
watercolor and gouache by Herb Kruck- 
man are on view at Greenwich Village’s 
Roko Galleries. Squat, intense figures 
involved in the teeming life of Man- 
hattan weave their way through the 
exhibition. Particularly noted is a well 
integrated New York Impression and 
the solidly organized gouache titled 
Sweeping. Relaxed control marks a 
green-dominated Fish Day. The artist’s 
sympathy with the animals of the city, 
as well as its human inhabitants, is 
evidenced in a peculiarly moving Junk 
Man. Through February 21.—B. W. 


Scenes at Rockport 

Jerri Ricci, whose watercolors are on 
view at the Milch Gallery, presents ur- 
ban scenes and Rockport subjects. In 
both she shows herself in command of 
her medium, in her fluency of brush- 
work and admirable disposition of her 
colors. If the Rockport pictures make 
especial impression, it is that in them 
her sensitiveness to moods of nature 
and her ability to express them are 
more apparent. 

Unlike many young contemporary 
artists, she does not find it necessary 
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to loud-pedal to get her results. There 
are none of the cyclonic skies that are 
to be found in much of the work in 
which painters wish to emphasize their 
vigor, but the discretion of her han- 
dling affords an arresting sense of the 
power of the sea, of the masses of rocks, 
of the vastness of the horizons. She 
has found the means to communicate 
her emotion. (Until Feb. 24.)—M. B. 





Scenes of Guatemala 


Edith Hoyt obviously likes Guatemala 
and Mexico, and she took the trouble 
to travel to many out-of-the-way and 
picturesque places for her paintings of 
these countries. Some forty oils and 
watercolors, now on view at the Arthur 
U. Newton Galleries, record the ornate 
churches and shrines, Indian rites and 
feasts, people going about the ordinary 
affairs of life, the landscape and archi- 
tecture with sympathetic warmth and 
color, (Until Feb. 8.)—J. G. 


Ralph Landsman Exhibits 


Ralph Landsman’s one-man show at 
Gramercy Galleries is an uneven affair. 
It is said that he combines the Munich 
Academy with French Impressionism. 
This is incorrect: he paints in one or 
the other of these divergent styles, but 
never combines them on the same can- 
vas. Most of his impressionistic land- 
scapes are rather good—several of the 
most recent, like Gloucester Docks, Red 
Barns and Gloucester Fishing Boats 
would be delightful if properly framed. 
The academic still lifes are very dull, 
and Girl in Blue indicates that Lands- 
man should either avoid painting people 
or attend a class in anatomy. Through 
February 7.—A. L. 


Bronx Artists Exhibit 

Members of the Bronx Artists Guild 
held their annual exhibition at the 8th 
Street Gallery the past fortnight. Out- 
standing among the group of twenty- 
odd paintings were Leona G. Green’s 
bright-patterned Pink Wall; Jan Sto- 
wasser’s swift-paced Cock Fight; Char- 
lotte Livingston’s pleasant Stepping 
Stones and works by M. Philippopulos 
Vendouzes and Sam Bleier.—J. K. R. 


Poet and Painter 


The 44th Street Gallery, through 
January 27, put on one of those tricky 
exhibitions showing paintings by Mena- 
hem Lewin alongside poems by Aaron 
Kramer. The two men did not create 
in collaboration, but, working different 
sides of the same street, there is ap- 
propriateness in their joint showing; 
they are both primarily interested in 
social protest. Both are in their twen- 
ties and show great vigor. While the 
poet, Kramer, has been widely pub- 
lished, the painter, Lewin, had here his 
first showing. 

Lewin’s paintings, thirty of them, are 
uneven. The earlier ones are more la- 
boriously executed, more complicated, 
and perhaps negative in feeling. Since 
returning from the army, he has sim- 
plified, refined, and acquired a positive 
approach.—A. L. 


In the Philippines 


James B. Stoughton, whose paintings 
of the Philippines are now on view at 
the Alonzo Gallery, sketched these sub- 
jects under combat conditions, and ac- 

[Continued on page 22] 
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tually executed the pastels between 
operations. Yet, with the exception of 
one canvas of a bombed church, there 
is no hint of war apparent, but rather 
the languorous beauty of an exotic 
world, bathed in flooding sunlight. 
That the serenity and peace ema- 
nating from these paintings resulted 
from moments of rest from conflict is 
remarkable. (Through Feb. 1.)—M. B. 


At the Bonestell Gallery 


There is a quiet poetry that is as 
unpretentious as it is satisfying in the 
landscapes and sea paintings by Mar- 
shall Simpson, at the Bonestell Gallery 
to Feb. 8. Distinguished pictures which 


offer pleasant reflection to the sensitive . 


observer include the Lane, painted al- 
most entirely in subtle gradations of 
green, and a number of interpretations 
of the sea—in sullen, gay or brooding 
mood. 

In strong contrast to these paintings 
are those by a joint gallery exhibitor, 
Michael Lenson. A mural painter and 
former director of the Newark School 
of Fine and Industrial Art, Lenson is a 
good draughtsman who combines action 
with stylistic approach to subject. 

Seen at this gallery the past fort- 
night were accomplished modern paint- 
ings by Bruno Beran, well known 
Czechoslovakian painter now living in 
America, and primitive pictures by 
Charles Braunfels.—J. K. R. 


At the Argent 


Seen at the active Argent Galleries 
the past fortnight were three exhibi- 
tions of very different natures. In the 
center gallery were bold watercolors 
by Marguerite Rosett Bishow, dramatic 
views of industrial scenes or quiet 
streets under dramatic skies. Distin- 
guished were Ellicott City, Baltimore 
House Backs and Steel. 

Contrasting with these pictures were 
oils by Palmer Hayden which sought 
to tell the ballad of John Henry, steel- 
driving Negro folk hero of the Big Bend 
tunnel in West Virginia. Painted in 
bright, picture-simple style the series 
was supplemented by landscapes which 
indicated the talent of the artist in 
more plastic style. 

From Cuba came ceramics by Araceli 
Carreno de Alleman, a Cuban profes- 
sor of ceramics and modeling, who is 
visiting this country on a cultural mis- 
sion for the government. In skill and 
precision of craftsmanship the floral 
centerpieces are reminiscent of the bone 
china decorations made in England. 

—J. K. R. 


Transition of Gertrude Barrer 


Gertrude Barrer had her first exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings at Galerie Neuf, 
through Jan. 31. Judging the pictures 
in chronological order, she seems to 
have emerged safely from a transition 
through primitive-Indian idiom in bright 
colors, then a refinement of symbol- 
language and a lowering of key into 
what now appears to be a well inte- 
grated, personal style. She has returned 
to brighter colors, but without the 
early brashness. Her canvases are ab- 
stract with a haunting suggestion of 
reality; her new feeling for texture 
and depth is particularly good.—A. L. 
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Harbors by Newman 


WATERCOLORS by Elias Newman, at the 
Babcock Galleries, include figures, 
coastal scenes and flower pieces. In all 
of them, the brushing is vigorous and 
the color patterns and. design skillfully 
unified. The spontaneous and direct 
handling of the work is pleasurable, as 
is the fluidity of the color that allows 
the blues and greens of different depths 
of water, in the harbor scenes, to melt 
into each other with appreciable height- 
ening of effect. 

Many of the pictures possess a trench- 
ant power, large dark masses bulking 
against a warm sky, as in Harbor at 
Night, or a cool clarity of hue spread- 
ing over the whole paper against which 
contours are sharply defined, as in 
Drydock. One of the most animated pic- 
tures is Blessing of the Fleet, with its 
crisscrossing of little fluttering flags 
and colorful figures crowding the fore- 
ground. The flower pieces are hand- 
some in their loose brushing and grace- 
ful contours of richly-textured blos- 
soms. The figure paintings are ably ren- 
dered, yet do not have the appeal of 
the other works, perhaps because they 
quite naturally lack their spontaneity. 
(Until Feb. 15.)—M. B. 


Vernon Smith Debut 


PAINTINGS BY VERNON SMITH comprise 
an attractive New York debut, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries to Feb. 15. Smith, 
who lives in Orleans on Cape Cod, 
paints the towns and countryside about 
him with freshness, vitality and charm. 
Working largely with tempera on gesso 
he arranges his subjects in rhythmic 
patterns that lend interest to familiar 
scenes. 

Distinguished among the paintings 
are Goat Girl, one of the most richly- 
colored pictures and painted with em- 
phasis on folk-like gaiety; Highway, 
a rollicking view, and Corner Drug 
Store. A group of small studies, notably 
Evening and Meetinghouse Pond, which 
both compress spirited composition into 
small area, and two gay sculptures, 
should also be commended. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Philadelphia News 
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—that is singularly lacking 
large, wooden Up on Buster. 

Biddle’s latest interest, if his three 
1946 entries are typical, is the male 
nude, distorted and in limited color but 
possessed of a certain monumentality, 
depicting motifs out of Negro spirituals. 

In adjoining galleries are examples 
of Biddle’s war drawings from Italy, 
the Nuremberg trials, and the cartoon 
for the huge, impressive mural he paint- 
ed for the Supreme Court Building in 
Mexico City. Here, too, is a group of 
bird studies by Tyson, brilliantly and 
realistically handled. 
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son 


All the famous Japanese art- 
ists of the XVII and XVIII 
Centuries are represented. Ex- 
amples include scarce works 
of the artist Choki; those of 
the great Harunobu, Kiyonaga, 
Utamaro, Toyokuni; land- 
scapes by the inimitable Ho- 
kusai and Hiroshige: and 
many others. 
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The Celebrated Horse Lexington: CURRIER & Ives 


Currier & Ives Prints Go on Sale 


PROBABLY every collector knows that 
by exercising a little patience, the Cur- 
rier & Ives print he wants will eventu- 
ally turn up at the Plaza Art Galleries, 
the auction house that has long had a 
virtual corner on the market of the 
popular work of those 19th century 
lithographers. 

The third such sale this season is 
scheduled for the evening of February 
6, when the collection of Hugo N. 
Schloss and selections from other own- 
ers will be dispersed. Among the 200 
catalogued prints are Farm Yard in 
Winter, a large folio by George H. Dur- 
rie; a set of six Life of a Fireman 


New 


February 4, Tuesday afternoon and_ evening. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part II of the library 
of Fred W. Allsopp. First editions of English 
and American authors—Browning, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Fielding, Goldsmith, Hawthorne, Kipling. 
Poe and Shelly, Keats and Fanny Brawne’s copy 
of Dante. Poe’s autograph manuscript poem For 
innie. Now on exhibition. 


‘ebruary 6, Thursday afternoon. 
leries: Part II of the 
N. Schloss. A collection of Currier and Ives 
eolor lithographs including Farm-Yard in Win- 
ter, a large folio by George Durrie, and a set of 
six Life of a Fireman prints, folios by Louis 
Maurer in matching gilt frames, Winter in the 
Country—The Old Farmhouse, Surrender of 
Lord Corniallis at Yorktown, farm and city 
views by Nathaniel Currier. Twenty-three orig- 
inal Audubon engravings by Robert Havell 
Exhibition from Feb. 3. 


Plaza 
estate of the late 


Art Gal- 


Hugo 


-bruary 6, 
leries: 
tate of 


Thursday evening. 
Modern paintings, 

the late Julius 
Palmer, others. Works by 
Picasso, Seurat, Raffaelli, Modigliani, Masson, 
Viaminck, Derain, Raoul Dufy, Gris, Chirico, 
Kisling, Davies, Benton, Braque, Laurencin, Eil- 
shemius, Fantin-Latour, others. Exhibition from 
Feb. 1. 


Parke-Bernet Gal- 
property of the es 
Loeb, Mrs. Honoré 
Van Gogh, Utrillo, 


-bruary 7 and 8, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Park-Bernet Galleries: French porcelain, furni- 
ture, etc., from the estate of the late Pauline 
Riggs Noyes, collected by her father, the late 
Karrick Riggs, and removed from her residence 
in Paris. A rare collection of French soft-paste 
porcelain. French 18th century furniture and 
decorations. Paintings and prints. Miniatures. 
Bibelots. Exhibition from Feb. 


February 10 and 11, Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prints and draw- 
ings, Part II of the collection of Mrs. George 
A. Martin. Early and modern examples of Amer- 
ican and European schools, including work by 
Rembrandt, Meryon, Legros. Buthot, Benson, 


York Auction 


prints, also large folios by Louis 
Maurer; and a rare, large folio of the 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town with full margins (two years ago 
this print and its companion piece 
brought $2,100). Of the small folios, 
The Old Farmhouse is of especial inter- 
est. There are also many historical 
prints, farm, city and country views, 
including a number of rare New York 
City views by Nathaniel Currier. 

In addition to the Currier & Ives 
items, a group of 23 original Audubon 
engravings of bird subjects by Robert 
Havell will also be included. An exhibi- 
tion will be held from Feb, 3. 


Calendar 


Briscoe, Brockhurst, Pennell, Blampied, others 
Exhibition from Feb. 6. 


ebruary 12, 13, 14 and 15, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French and English furniture and decorations, 
property of the estate of the late Henry 
Morgenthau, estate of the late Hilda N. Loeb, 
others. Furniture from the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Georgian and other silver. Chinese 
ceramics. Paintings by Inness, Dupré, Van 
Marcke, other European and American artists. 
Bronzes. Linens and laces. Table glass and por- 
celains. Italian Renaissance furniture and works 
of art. Brussels, Aubusson and Flemish. Exhi- 
bition from Feb. 8. 

-bruary 17. Monday afternoon and evening. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: First editions of Eng- 
lish and American authors. Nonesuch Press 
publications from the library of the late Caspar 
W. B. Townsend. Exhibition from Feb. 13. 


‘ebruary 19, 20, 21 and 22, Wednésday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English and American furniture and decora- 
tions from the estate of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick B. Pratt, others. XVIII and 
XIX century English and American furniture. 
Table glass and china. Georgian silver and Shef- 
field plate. Mezzotints, colored aquatints, Euro- 
pean paintings of various schools. Chinese and 
Japanese art objects. Renaissance furniture and 
decorations. Exhibition from Feb. 15. 


SCHONEMAN 


Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 —.57 GALLERY New York, 22 
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Portrait of an Artist: PIERRE 
ADOLPHE HALL. In Morganthau Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sale 


Two estate sales loom large in the 
February events at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. The first, which will be held 
in four afternoon sessions from Febru- 
ary 12 through 15, consists of property 
from the estates of the late Henry Mor- 
genthau, Julius Loeb and Hilda Loeb, 
and other owners, and features French 
and English furniture and decorations 
from the 18th and early 19th century. 
Among the paintings which were once 
part of the decor of gracious homes are 
portraits, landscapes and genre sub- 
jects, including Portrait of an Artist 
by P. A. Hall; The Senior Children by 
Tilly Kettle (once in the Whitelaw Reid 
Collection); Youthful Vanity by George 
Henry Harlow; Landscape with Fig- 
ures by Robert Ladbrooke; Cattle at. a 
Drinking Place by Van Marcke; Land- 
scape with Cattle by Jules Dupré; The 
Rainbow by George Inness; A Tuscan 
Landscape by Sir David Y. Cameron. 

Four afternoon sessions on the 19, 20, 
21 and 22 of the month will be devoted 
to a sale similar in character, from the 
estates of the late Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Pratt and other owners. Eng- 
lish and American furniture from the 
18th and 19th century, Renaissance fur- 
niture and decorations, Chinese and 
Japanese art objects, silver and glass, 
share the stage with paintings from 
various European schools, Among the 
latter are paintings by 17th century 
French and Flemish artists, including 
a pair of portraits by Nicolaes Maes 
and a still life by Jan Mortel; British 
works, featuring foxhunting scenes by 
John Frederick Herring, a portrait by 
George Clint, examples by Prout, Hud- 
son, Barrand, R. B. Davis, Atkins and 
others; Sand Dunes by Daubigny; Camel 
Rider by Pasini; American work by La 
Farge, Charles H. Davis and others. 
There are also sepia and other wash 
drawings by 16th and 17th century 
Dutch and Italian artists. 












Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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-PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. “bbc Mellen She of 
Apt anuk oliterary P. roperly 





Sale February 12, 13, 14, 15 at 2 p. m. 


PAINTINGS - SILVER + ORIENTAL ART 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Property of 
Estates of the Late 
HENRY MORGENTHALU _ new York 
JULIUS LOEB and HILDA N. LOEB 
AND OF OTHER OWNERS 


Paintings of European and American schools including works 
of P. A. Hall, Tilly Kettle, George Inness, Ladbrooke, Dupré. 
van Marcke. European carved ivory statuettes and bas-relief 


groups; bronze statuettes by Méne, Barye and others. 
Illustrated Catalogue $1. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY 8 


Sale February 19, 20, 21, 22, at 2 p. m. 
_ EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS e COLORED AQUATINTS 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FURNITURE 


AND OTHER ART PROPERTY 


From the Estates of the Late 


MR and MRS FREDERICK B. PRATT 
AND PROPERTY OF OTHER OWNERS 


Paintings by Maes, Pasini, Daubigny, Jan Mortel, John 
Frederick Herring, George Clint, La Farge. other artists. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM FEBRUARY lo 


Advance Announcements Describing Sales 


Mailed Free on Request 




































By Ben Wolf 


Presenting Picasso Peale’s Quiz! The 
twenty-five questions that follow are 
worth four points each. Get them all 
right and you’re smarter than the man 
asking the questions. Jon Corbino, 
Xavier Gonzalez and Waldo Peirce have 
each generously agreed to give one of 
their watercolors as prizes to the first 
three having the best scores. Mail your 
answers in as quickly as possible. Be- 
cause the editors of the DicesT realize 
that some readers receive their copies 
in the mail later than others, winners 
will not be announced until two issues 
hence. Address your answers to Picasso 
Peale, the Art Dicest, 116 E, 59th 
Street, New York. All letters will be 
placed in a basket and when we feel 
you’ve had sufficient time to get your 
answers in, a drawing will be held. 
From there on it’s up to Lady Luck 
and your art knowledge! Get busy and 
test your skill! 

> * * 

1. What artist attached great impor- 
tance to the fact that an eagle 
swooped down upon him when he 
lay as an infant in his crib? 
PN ica ocete ache sahara Cen had ; 

2. Name the painters for whom the 
following women posed: La Goulue, 
La Fornarina, Isabella Brandt, 
Saskia. 

RI coca hace teres pode eke ack Hterigeecee 

3. Who said “drawing is the probity of 
art?” 

SIRs ec Soc SN ee I 

4. What, specifically, inspired Mus- 
sorgsky’s composition, “Pictures At 
An Exhibition”? 

NO adhoc coh dagnesctcciSicecasuet scp cdcanchivexpescea 


5. Who broke Michelangelo’s nose? 
I ea el 


6. Who painted “The Supper at Em- 
maus,” owned by Boymans Museum? 
ROE WER RENE EE ae TR ara E 

7. From whom did Benjamin West 
learn to make his own colors? 


DU esate as fos er ies 
8. Who was “The Little Barrel?” 
IE FE 2 O8 8 oS i ee 
9. “Fathers” of oil painting. 
ANSWER 


10. Who was whipped because he said 
he saw angels in the trees? 
INI» sincctckch.casecesteiwcstins nieces poicesrassecase 

11. How did a salt mine figure in the 
last year’s art news? 

II oii cate eA cintis enceece choc 

12. Who was painting Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s portrait at the time of 
his death? 


13. A statue of a bull was erected in 
her honor in Fountainbleau. 
a id ae 
14. What midwestern museum director 
collects birds and animals? 
ANSWER 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


An ancient Greek method of paint- 
ing once again achieving popu- 
larity? 

PSII | Bat ckctnev tick at edo aeete 
A famous painting was recently 
cleaned and now belies its nick- 
name. 

I in Denier cen wth scl sasaki yeh Sona 
A triptych described in a modern 
symphony. 

I os iciindncovtcandee ess ewes 
An early American painter rumor- 
ed to have been the lost Dauphin 
of France. 

PIE rev scsbeseicotsnyetiuskaseresueptprsetiverctinates 
Who was the founder of the first 
art school in America? 

PIII © sssncive ki ieest onceacte susie 
Name the artist described in the 
following lines: 
“Painting and 
were old tales 
“Told in some 
pale man, 
“Who struggled in white fear and 
gulped and ran.” 

MII Saasrs bist dena cosewossersscsseieovnccosstawndaes 
He got a kink in his neck. 
gE RE ey ee 
She posed for Foujita, Kisling and 
Man. Ray. 

(IRENE SEE GSE ne een een 
Horseman-engraver of the Ameri- 
can Revolution whose pictures now 
command premium prices at auc- 
tion ? 

I geste Scaiees Ger a ey pcaeecueee puree 
He immortalized the suicide of his 
favorite waiter. 

I ose eee ke en ee 
It was so realistic that Washington 
bowed to the canvas, thinking he 
was actually confronted by the art- 
ist’s son. What was its creator’s 
name? 
ANSWER 


art and England 


other life to that 


FFs ee SSS SSS SSS SSF SSS SSS See ee F) 


Dear Picasso Peale: ; 
Here are the answers to your 48 
questionnaire. ; 
i 


CITY 





DISCRIMINATION DEPARTMENT? . . , 
Seems the Ashby Gallery in Green- 
wich Village was robbed the other 
night . . . but here’s the rub. The burg- 
lars made off with the proprietor’s 
desk and two empty frames and ignored 
the paintings! ! 

* * 

Sam Kootz telephoned the morning 
after the opening of his current Picasso 
exhibition to relate. that there were peo- 
ple waiting to get in the Galleries when 
he opened shop at 9 a.m. He doesn’t 
know what the attendance was during 
the day, but there were some two thou- 
sand less catalogues when he closed 
for the night. P. S. Seven of the nine 
Picassos were sold; prices range from 
$500 to $20,000. 

* * * 

Quipped Alfred V. A. Van Duym of 
Scribners at Langston Moffett’s open- 
ing at the Luyber Gallery, where the 
painter-author’s recent book on alco- 
holism shared honors with his paintings. 
... “This is the first cocktail party I’ve 
ever attended in honor of a book on 
drunks.” 

* * * 

Is there truth in the current rumor 
going the rounds that the State Depart- 
ment fund allocated for purchases of 
fine arts has been killed as the result 
of recent criticism? Looks like some- 
body killed that goose! 


* * * 


Hear there are a few painters around 
town who are muttering concerning 
recent importations of “foreign” paint- 
ings. . . . They apparently resent com- 
petition. All we can say is that there 
is an obvious and simple answer to 
the problem. Just paint such superior 
pictures that there will not be a dealer 
left on Fifty Seventh Street who will 
have the temerity to import anything. 
Believe me, they will be glad to pick up 
masterpieces locally. 

* * * 

Amusing item from Jack Shafer’s PM 
column bears repeating. According to 
Mr. Shafer, in his column dated Janu- 
ary 14: 

“Tokyo’s coal shortage has been tough 
on the models of the Veno Art School. 
But from now on it’s going to be a lot 
tougher on the artists. The school di- 
rectors have ordered the models to 
cease posing in the nude so that they 
won’t run the risk of catching cold.” 
Apparently no nudes is good news! 

* * * 


And speaking of models .. . an item 
in the current issue of Time, headed 
“Bare Minimum,” relates that “in San 
Francisco, professional models asked 
50 cents more an hour for posing naked 
than for posing ‘draped,’ explained: 
‘Just tradition. It’s really more com- 
fortable without clothes.’” 

oe * * 

Congratulations are due the Brook- 
lyn Museum for its new far-sighted 
policy, announced by the institution’s 
Dr. Moore last Sunday, in the course 
of the Museum’s regular Sunday con- 
cert. Starting Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 25, the doors will be open to the 
public evenings. A fine example has 
thus been set, which should attract 
many new visitors who work during 
the day and heretofore have been un- 
able to avail themselves of their mu- 
seum. 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Told Too Soon 


“A Little Yes and a Big No: The Auto- 
biography of George Grosz.” Illustrated 
with Drawings by the Artist. Translated 
by Lola Sachs Dorin. 1946. New York: 
The Dial Press. 343 pp. $7.50. 


What impels a man to write his own 
biography? If the book represents a 
desire to set down the facts of his life 
in response to public interest it is of 
course the easiest medium to choose. 
But more searchingly undertaken it de- 
notes a need to communicate the in- 
ward life of the writer, Particularly 
when the author’s work lies outside the 
field of literature is this need proven 
and his book becomes, when he is sure 
of himself, a testament of faith and ex- 
position of philosophy. But what hap- 
pens when the author has not yet 
achieved the poise of self-knowledge 
and final certainty of aims? 

In the case of George Grosz his auto- 
biography becomes an absorbing but 
tantalizing account of a great career. 
It catches him surveying the years 
which developed two opposite art ex- 
pressions, at a time when he has not 
fused the two nor turned into a third 
path. Grosz writes vividly of the period 
between two World Wars when he was 
the internationally famous and bru- 
tally superb satirist of disintegrating 
German society, and of his present life 
in America, when he is seeking peace 
and beauty in harmonious landscape 
and careful figure study. At 53 he ap- 
pears to have written his autobiography 
too soon. 

That Grosz is aware of the incom- 
pleteness in the book is obvious: “If I 
am a bit less graphic than I should be 
it is not because many of my notes, 
letters, documents and clippings were 
destroyed in the attic of a bombed- 
out house in Berlin . . . the reader must 
realize that what I do not say I do 
not choose to say.” 

Now, what Grosz chooses to tell is 
much, and most complete when he is 
delivering a Big No to Berlin in the 


1920s. What he leaves out is just what 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 
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the reader familiar with his work 
misses most: a clear understanding of 
how he came to change his style in 
America, why he thinks his recent, dif- 
ferent work is best and since he does, 
why his “Yes” to the American period 
is so feeble. 

We know that Grosz has turned his 
back on satire and on the idealists’ 
glorification of the masses, among whom 
he has found “scorn, mockery, fear, 
oppression, falsehood, betrayal, lies and 
filth.” He now characterizes the move- 
ment of Dadaism, which he helped 
found, just what irate contemporaries 
termed it: “dirt, filth and garbage.” 
This repudiation of much of his early 
approach is repeated with vehemence— 
and an undertone of guilt. And finally, 
probably much of what is unclear is 
so because Grosz himself does not yet 
know all of his story and the keys he 
consciously offers are often contradic- 
tory. 

When Grosz arrived in the United 
States—a scant six weeks before the 
Storm Troopers broke into his Berlin 
apartment—he was 40 years old. He ar- 
rived here determined to “cast aside my 
earlier German personality like an old, 
worn-out suit. My bitterness toward 
Germany was so great I determined to 
leave everything behind me, to forget 
who and what I had been.” America 
seemed normal to him and so hate and 
proselytizing rancor seemed out of 
place. 

He wanted to become receptive to 
American culture, but for an artist 
who had achieved such tremendous ac- 
claim—and financial success in Europe 
the insecurity found here hit doubly 
hard. “I began to have seizures of anti- 
pathy to art and slowly began to be- 
lieve that the meaning of life was really 
success and power.” But, “strangely 
enough the more cynical and American 
I became the better did my art become.” 

Thus is the story of Grosz’ adaptation 
to America told—with alternating irony 
and frankness, and in contradictory 
terms of self-analysis and conscious re- 
straint. 


For the Children 


“The Adventures of Arab,’ by Louis 
Slobodkin. Illustrated by the author. 
1946. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Unpaged. $2.50. 

A distinguished sculptor, Louis Slo- 
bodkin is now well known in the field 
of juvenile books. His illustrations for 
Many Moons won him the Caldecott 
Medal. The third book written and il- 
lustrated by him, Adventures of Arab 
is a charming tale and Slobodkin has 


. illustrated the adventures of a horse 


who was bored by life on a merry-go- 
round in swift, rhythmic line and water- 
color. It should attract both children 
and parents alike. 


Book Briefs 


The Rochester Public Library is using 
two attractive bookplates, designed by 
Rockwell Kent and Lois Lenski, for 
their collections. 

~~ ea cs 


Bambino the Clown, written and illus- 
trated by Georges Schreiber, is the 
spring selection for the Junior Literary 
Guild. Schreiber has also illustrated an- 
other Junior Guild selection, Paris. 





Bittner Art Monographs: 


THE BIBIENA FAMILY 
By A. Hyatt Mayor 
witH 49 PLATES 

(ONE OF DOUBLE SIZE) 
Buckram—Price $12.50 


GERICAULT 
Drawings and Watercolors 
By Klaus Berger 

WITH 52 PLATES 


Buckram—Price $12.00 


GEORGE GROSZ 
DRAWINGS 
With an Introduction by the Artist 
53 pRAWINGS ON 52 PLATES 

(3 HAND COLORED) 


Buckram—Price $12.00 


KAETHE KOLLWITZ 
With an Introduction by 

Carl Zigrosser 
72 REPRODUCTIONS ON 62 PLATES 
Buckram—Price $9.00 


RAPHAEL’S DRAWINGS 
By Ulrich Middeldorf 
87 DRAWINGS ON 61 PLATES 
Buckram—Price $15.00 
RENOIR DRAWINGS 
Edited by John Rewald 
67 PLATES 

(1 in coLor, 2 IN SANGUINE) 


Buckram—Price $15.00 


THROUGH YOUR BOOKSTORE—OR 


H. BITTNER & COMPANY | 
67 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. | 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 

















JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 
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PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
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CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
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FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
2065 Fulton Street New York City 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 
65 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 19 

Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 
FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 
DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 



























NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E. 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 




























400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 





Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 80 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 









MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


. 
JOSEPH _ SupPlies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, 
SIGNMEN, AND STUD- 
ENTS 


COMPANY EVERYTHING 


5 UNION SQUARE FOR THE ARTIST 
NEW YORK, W. Y. Phone Algonquin 4-9871 









































SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 













For best in Artists’ Materials read 
THE ArT DIGEST—$4 per year. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 

PRINT ANNUAL. March 12-May 4. Brook- 
lyn Museum. Open to all artists. All print 
media. Work due Feb. 13. For further in- 
formation write Una E. Johnson, Curator, 
Dept. of Prints & Drawings, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 

37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March 
8-30. Morgan Memorial Museum. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, black & 
white. No fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Work due 
Feb. 28. For further information write Carl 
Ringius, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Indiana, Pa. 


4TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 19-May 19, 1947. State 
Teachers College. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. $650 
for prizes & purchases. Fee $3 including 
handling. Entry cards and work due March 
19. For further information write Orval 
Kipp, Director, Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 

6TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. 
April 25-May 25. Laguna Beach Art Gal- 
lery. Open to all artists. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry cards, March 15. Work due 
April 15. For further information write 
Virginia Wooller, Exhibition Chairman, c/o 
Laguna Beach Art Association, Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 

ART DIRECTORS CLUB 26TH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ADVER- 
TISING & EDITORIAL ART. April 25- 
June 1, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Open 
to any Art Director, Artist, Photographer, 
Designer, Advertising Manager (or any 
organization) who participated in  pro- 
ducing a piece of Advertising or Editorial 
Art or in designing a Complete Unit (in 
advertising, editorial or display design). 
Fee for each accepted piece $25, payable 
on notice of acceptance. Material due Feb. 
15 and requests for information sent to 
Miss Winifred Karn, Executive Secretary, 
Art Directors Club, 115 East 40 Street, 
New York City 16. 

Oakland, Calif. 

1947 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE. March 2-30. 
Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all artists. 
Media: oils, sculpture (not over 200 Ibs.). 
Three juries representing Conservative, In- 
termediate, Radical viewpoints. Awards & 
prizes totalling $100. Work due Feb. 13 & 
14. Deliver to Gallery or H. S. Swasey, 
2285 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley ; in San Fran- 
cisco, at Museum of Art. For further in- 
formation write Oakland Art Gallery, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


Seattle, Wash. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all art- 
ists. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entry blanks and fee due by Feb. 10. 
Prints due by Feb. 12. For further infor- 
mation write Eleanor Honnigfort, 713—16 
Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Washington, D. C. 

51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-30. 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Natural 
History Bldg. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing, lithographs, 
etchings. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. En- 
try cards. Fee to non-members of Wash- 
ington Watercolor Club $1.00. Cards & fee 
due Feb. 21, sent to Club Secretary. Work 
due Mar. 1 at Natural History Museum. 
For out-of-town contributors, Venable’s, 
1615 Conn. Ave., N.W., is agent. Work sent 
to Venable’s Warehouse, 1630 Rhode Isl- 
and Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. For fur- 
ther information write Lona M. Keplinger, 
Secretary, Washington Watercolor Club, 
4805 Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


20TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. March 30- 
May 11. Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to 


all artists. Media: oils. Prizes totaling 
$5,000. Entry cards due Feb. 17. Work 
due Budworth & Son, 424 West 52nd St., 
New York City, Feb. 21; in Washington, 
at Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 3. For 
further information write Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


12TH REGIONAL EXHIBIT ARTISTS OF 


UPPER HUDSON. May 1-June 1. Albany 
Institute of History & Art. Open to artists 
within 100 miles of Albany. Media: oils, 
watercolors, pastels, sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
chase award. Work due April 12. For fur- 
ther information write John Davis Hatch. 
.. Director, Albany Institute of History 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, 
7. 


Athens, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 


WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., 
Ill., W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WORK 


BY INDIANA ARTISTS. May 4-June 8. 
John Herron Art Institute. Open to all 
present & former residents of Indiana. 
Media: oils, watercolors, drawings, sculp- 
ture. Entry cards due April 21. Work due 
April 23. For further information write 
Wilbur D. Peat, Museum Director, John 
Herron Art Institute, Pennsylvania & 16 
St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Richmond, Va. 


11TH VIRGINIA ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 


Mar. 27-Apr. 23. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to artists born in, resident in, 
or who have resided in Virginia for 5 
years. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
or ceramic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2 
to non-members or those not represented 
in Museum collection, to be enclosed with 
entry blank. Blanks due Feb. 18. Work due 
Feb. 24. For further information write 
Thomas Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 


SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE. 
March 27, 1947. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to members who must be natives 
or 2-year residents of the South. Media: 
paintings, sculpture, prints, crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 19. Work 
due Feb. 24. For further information write 
Miss Ethel Hutson, Executive Secretary, 
Southern States Art League, 7321 Panola 
St., New Orleans 18, La. 


Springfield, Mo. 


17TH ANNUAL, April 2-30. Springfield Art 


Museum. Open to residents of Missouri and 
adjacent states. Media: Paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints. Jury. Prizes. Fee $1. Entry 
ecards due March 18. Work due March 22. 
For further information write Edyth West, 
Chairman of Exhibitions, Springfield Art 
Museum, Springfield, Mo. 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


29TH ANNUAL PALM BEACH ART 


LEAGUE, Mar. 14-23 (Oils). Mar. 28-Apr. 
6 (other mediums). Norton Gallery & 
School of Art. Open to members. Member- 
ship $5. All media. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$300. Entry cards & work due Mar. 8. For 
further information write E. R. Hunter, 
Norton Gallery & School of Art, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


ANNUAL SPRING SALON. Butler Art In- 


stitute. Open to artists within 25 mile 
radius of Youngstown. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, drawing, prints, ceramics, 
sculpture, wood carving. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due April 24. For further’ information 
write Betty Y. Stansbury, Secretary, But- 
ler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 





a. 5 friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, n.y. 


quality 
art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “‘friem's four pages" 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


The Art Digest 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
Io-~-~»By RALPH M. PEARSON == 


Contemporary American Ceramics 


The nation-wide exhibition of contem- 
porary ceramics sponsored by the Syra- 
cuse Museum of Art and shown at New 
York’s Metropolitan until February 2, 
will now tour to Rochester, Dayton, 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Eugene and Seattle. It is an important 
exhibition and should be seen by all. 

Our creative and technical powers in 
ceramics, the exhibition tells us, are on 
the upsurge; there is a lift of spirit in 
the general impact of the whole. Tech- 
niques and conventional form design of 
plates, bowls, vases, etc., are ample and 
even distinguished in many pieces and 
indicate that in good time we shall be 
able to hold our own with the great 
ceramics of history even if we cannot 
yet hope to equal or surpass them. The 
future should make up any deficits by 
granting us the additional powers we 
need. 

Going below this overall impact a 
more specific study reveals our greatest 
weakness as lying in the area of ap- 
plied decoration and original form de- 
sign. A plate, for instance (which was 
awarded one of five prizes as “best for 
mass production’’) is decorated with lit- 
tle linear figures lifted from primitive 
art and floating in a sea of unorganized 
space. Many other decorations are simi- 
larly eclectic, trivial, copied, remote 
from contemporary life and—most im- 
portant—lacking in a living, functional 
design. Many, in fact, are plain bad, so 
bad they hurt. Henry Varnum Poor, the 
Schiers and Beatrice Wood, are in the 
creative tradition that will rescue us 
but they cannot save the day. 

The matter of original form design 
is best illustrated by a comparison of 
the work of the.top prize winner, W. W. 
Swallow, with that of Adolf Odorfer, 
whose single entry, Dancers won only 
an honorable mention. (Both works are 
shown in the Dicest of Nov. 15 last.) 
Swallow’s first prize, Amish Horse, Boy 
and Colt, is large, heavy-handed, gen- 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Professional school. Degree and certificate 
courses in Fine and Advertising Art. Nine 
instructors. Summer Session June 9; 
Winter Session September 8. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 








CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
JUNE 30- AUG. 23 @ For CATALOG WRITE 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 


CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
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18 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., 


February 1, 1947 
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eralized design lacking sensitivity both 
in characterization of subject and in 
its design relationships. Also the heavy 
forms are not realized as forms in their 
entirety—down in and through the form 
mass; they are superficially dealt with. 
In contrast Odorfer’s Dancers is sculp- 
turally conceived and executed through- 
out and has much more authentic char- 
acterization and design. Other distin- 


‘ guished sculptures are Fish by Carl 


Walters (a $100 prize), Giraffe by Wm. 
Ehrich and Porky by Aloys Sacksteder 
—(no prizes). 

In plain enamels without applied de- 
sign Jade Snow Wong of San Francisco 
seemed to this critic to top the list. 

The exhibition, then, and its awards 
again’ announce our woeful backward- 
ness in the art of design—a kind of de- 
sign that grows out of experience of 
life, that is felt rather than intellec- 
tualized, that is a functional as well as 
sensory creation. We have failed to 
learn from history in spite of our copi- 
ous museum exhibits. Our art schools 
have failed in this basic teaching over 
many years. And yet the genius to cre- 
ate is in some degree in all men. 


New Policy for Worcester 


Charles H. Sawyer, director of the 
Worcester Museum, announces that a 
new policy will be in operation for the 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting, scheduled to open 
on March 19. Instead of the usual Prize 
Award system, the trustees have ap- 
propriated $2,500 for purchases. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Whitney, 
the show will be picked by museum offi- 
cials who will also act as the purchase 
jury. 

Director Sawyer states: “We do not 
believe that we can predict or prejudge 
the taste of future generations. We be- 
lieve, however, that an adequate repre- 
sentation of various contemporary 
movements in a permanent collection 
is one of the museum’s responsibilities 
and obligations to its community, a re- 
sponsibility which many museums, in- 
cluding our own, have largely neglected 
in the past. If the objects acquired by 
the museum have a significance for 
our own time and a survival of ten 
to twenty-five years, we can let pos- 
terity take care of itself.” 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, Supervisor 


@ PAINTING 


@ SCULPTURE 


e@ GRAPHICS 


FULL-TIME FACULTY OF FAMOUS ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS: 


Victor Candell 
John Ferren 
Chaim Gross 


Cyril Sloane 


Milton Hebald 
Leon Kelly 
David Stone Martin 


Bernard Perlin 

George Picken 

Gregorio Prestopino 
Rufino Tamayo 


New Classes start February 17. Evenings. Also, Saturday & Sunday afternoons. 


APPROVED FOR G.I. TRAINING. 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG D 
NEvins 8-4486 





hool of fi t 
hans hofmann :s'°°! of fine arts 


winter class now 


morning—afternoon—evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 





ULENTANI 


TSCHACBASOV 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 







Chelsea Hotel, 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
Approved by Division of Higher 
Educatior of the University the 
State of New York under GI Bill. 





Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 





@ CHelsea 3-3700 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
A 


HERBERT BARNETT 


STREET WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


















365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on > Cliffs 
at Ocean Beac 


ORREN R. A 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 
Art t Academy of Cincinnati 




































PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


Courses im Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1947 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





















FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for textiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
successful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thoroughly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 

ANNE F. ABBOTT, 
Box R, 2013 Eye Street, 










Director 
W.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMBARLY OTIS gel INSTITUTE 


COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 

ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Classes Im The Meseem on Hentington Avene and schoo! 
bellding. Gatimited contact with Meseem collection throegh stedy 
and lectures. Professional training In Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Seslptere, Jewelry, Sliversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Coramies. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head ef the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, Ne Teition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 
AMiilated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
ees! 


NORTO 
SCHOOL 
OF AR 


Don’t forget to give your art student 
friend a subscription to the Art DIGEST. 
$4 one year, 20 issues. 
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WINTER TERM 
ERIC LUNDGREN 
JAMES M. WILLSON 
ELIOT O'HARA 
ANN WEAVER 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





















Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Modernism’s apologists who insist 
that every generation in art must 
revolt against the practices of the 
preceding generation are certainly 
putting the oncoming era on the 
spot. If this revolutionary theory is 
correct, the coming painters will 
have to rebel against Modernism 
and its cult of ugliness. For in the 
course of these revolts it has al- 
ways been considered necessary to 
“get away” from something. Renais- 
sance art got away from the stiff 
formality of the Byzantine; the Ro- 
mantics escaped from the cold Clas- 
sicists; the Impressionists deserted 
formal composition and drawing; 
and modernism tried to get away 
from decoration and meaning. In the 
case of Duchamp, his admiring bi- 
ographers declare-that “the brush, 
pigment and all artistic resources 
are an anathema to him.” What then 
can the next generation of progres- 
sive painters get away from or leave 
out? They are nearly reduced to 
getting away from visibility. Maybe 
they will give us pictures in sound 
or smell. One might suggest that 
they get away from sophistry and 
get down to the business of creating 
pictures that have some meaning. 















Philadelphia Leans Left 


[Continued from page 7] 


Paul Manship’s anaemic Sara Jane, Alex- 
ander Calder’s dingbat Mobile and David 
Smith’s chi-chi Landscape, are excel- 
lent examples by Charles Rudy, Harry 
Rosin, Robert Laurent, Peter Dalton, 
Harold Ambellan, Jane Wasey, Mitzi 
Solomon, Cleo Hartwig, Anita Wesch- 
ler, Charles Umlauf, Jose De Creeft, 
Leslie Johnson (demonstrating that 
sculpture is the more apt outlet for 
modern expression), Richmond Barthé, 
Joe Brown, Jo Davidson (head of Ernie 
Pyle) and Warren Wheelock. The mag- 
nificent Victory by William Zorach dom- 
inates the Rotunda Gallery. 


If the Pennsylvania Academy Annual 
proves anything—which is a task we 
should set for national exhibitions—it 
is that there is good and bad achieve- 
ments in all phases of aesthetic crea- 
tion, abstract as well as representa- 
tional. When we reach the point of 
accepting anything that is abstract as 
something good, it is time we took an- 
other look at Memling, Breughel and 
Cranach. Evidently the Pennsylvania 
Academy jurors lacked the courage to 
buck the tide of fashion. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL 
CORONADO ISLAND 

ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 

15 Miles to Old Mexico 


LEWIS 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 





CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 5-8708 












JEFFERSON WORKSHOP 


Painting 3 hours daily 
5 days a week 
Sculpture $16 per month 





MORNINGS — AFTERNOONS 
Instructors: 


AARON J. GOODELMAN 
ABRAHAM HARRITON 
FRANK KLEINHOLZ 
HERBERT KRUCKMAN 
NORMAN LEWIS 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11 
WA. 9-1600 


RHODE ISLAND 
scnool =< 



































PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses im Art fer indestry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion fi- 








PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Ciasses tm Mew York City 
ann te % 1947. For information write to 


ett, Séth St. at 7th Ave. 


Mew York, W. Cirele 7-5146 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF 
COLOR AND SANE PAINTING 


All Materials Furnished 
Year Round Studio 
Small Classes 


Hampden, Mass 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Drawing - Painting - Commercial Art 


Write for Catalog 





Box 55-D 





ARCHIPENKO 


teaches primary and advanced 


SCULPTURE 


day and evening classes 


Institute of Design 
Chicago 10 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


Water Colour 


Instruction 


For particulars apply 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. e Circle 7-5942 


The Art Digest 



























FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING @ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION @ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 25. 
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Jigest 








Home Study Course Request Book 25H. 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 













PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 







SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY lst TO MAY 1st 
Approved Under G.I. Bill 


Write for Otreular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 









JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Directo:s 







COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 






Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural 
design, lithography. 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 










School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration. 
fashion design, fashion illustration 
fine arts, teacher training. B.F.A 
in all courses. Photography, pup- 
petry, jewelry, ceramics. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to iv- 
dustry. Catalog on request. 

1326 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


o ART 
i~@ CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
i" Te OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
Advertising and Commercial Art 
‘Feacher-Traini 


raining 
Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
Master of Fine Arts. 
Write for catalogue 


$212 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif. 


Teg [YF INSTITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 30 through August 8 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 100 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education. 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 
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James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
eS 


Italian Renaissance 

[Continued from page 13] 

John the Evangelist by Piero di Cos- 
imo, “modern” painting had all but 
arrived in Tuscany. 

Similar dates (14th to 16th centuries) 
cover fewer paintings from the Sienese 
School. These do not complete the 
transition, but retain rich, Near East- 
ern stylization throughout in varying 
degrees. Particularly arresting are a 
Madonna and Child Enthroned with 
Saints and Angels by Pietro di Gio- 
vanni d’ Ambrogio, handsomely, if 
rather formally composed and executed 
in black, vermillion and quantities of 
gold leaf; and a charming, colorful 
little triptych of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds from the School of Sano di 
Pietro. 

One of the Venetian works bears the 
mark of the primitive, a tiny panel de- 
picting the Birth of St. John the Bap- 
tist that has extraordinary appeal 
through an odd mingling of the Byzan- 
tine and the Gothic. From ‘there on, 
Venice leads the way to naturalism— 
the modeling and placement of figures, 
sophisticated paint quality and the like. 
Notable portraits are a “thoughtful” 
Man Holding a Book by Lorenzo Lotto; 
an elegant, mild-eyed young member of 
the Contarini family by Titian; an ar- 
rogant old Venetian senator, a smaller, 
penetrating characterization of a Doge 
and a sensitive, revealing self-portrait, 
all by Tintoretto. Fluency, lighting and 
the grouping of figures are all remark- 
able in the latter’s large Adoration. 

That one could go on and on citing 
particular pleasures to be found in the 
works of the less familiar artists shown 
is part of the never-failing miracle of 
the Renaissance. Only the giants among 
an extraordinarily populous race of 
giants stand above a vast throng who 
themselves possessed gifts that would 
have given them front rank fame in 
another age.—Jo GIBBs. 


Stranger Than Fiction 


A typographical error involving one 
changed and one extra numeral can 
perform more remarkable feats than 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando. Fouquet, 15th 
century French painter did not live to 
the age of 175, and serve as court paint- 
er to a monarch who was born 169 
years after even that extraordinary 
life-span, as stated on page 10 of the 
January 1 issue of the Dicest. The line 
should have read “Jean Fouquet, (1415- 
1485) ... court painter to Louis IX.” 
It makes a difference. 


RINGLING “sn” 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 
Address: Jas. A. 
MecCleadon, 

Sarasota. FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 





Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 
Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St.,N. Y. TR. 7-1760 
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AR T 5 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 

FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 

OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 


e ee 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 


Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
Bill of Rights. 


materials under G. I. 
a 


Write fer Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 


847 Broad Street—Top Floors 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture. 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Orafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 


BROAD AND 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SCULPTURE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
CHERRY STS., 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


LEAR 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
telent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 52 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outiine of lessons. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : 
154 West 57th Street, 


WILFORD S. CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, 


Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, 
DK. GUSTAVE J NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 
tREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, 


Honor Is Due 


The League has pleasure in announc- 
ing that this year it is paying tribute 
to three outstanding men in the field 
of art, has engrossed their names on 
its Honor Roll, and is awarding them 
the scrolls at its Annual Dinner, on 
Feb. 22, 

Each man selected for this designa- 
tion is high in his profession—Adolph 
A. Weinman in_ sculpture; Hobart 
Nichols, painting; Ralph Walker, archi- 
tect. We have their gracious accept- 
ances of our invitations to be present 
at your dinner and receive their scrolls 
in person. 

Mr. Walker's great talents are per- 
haps more widely known for his Bell 
Telephone buildings, though they are 
by no means the large part of his long 
and conspicuous career. Mr. Nichols is 
President of the National Academy and 
ranks in the top-most brackets of the 
world of art. As president of the Tif- 
fany Foundation and in other capacities 


FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 
CHARLES 
KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. 


GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


C. PLATT, 


he has long served the cause of art. 
Mr. Weinman was a former president 
of the National ‘Sculptors Society. He 
was for years on the National Arts 
Commission in Washington. When you 
look at a dime, you see his talent stamp- 
ed on both sides of it. 

Also, this year, the League is award- 
ing its gold medal to the one who in 
our estimation has rendered great and 
conspicuous service to our artists and 
the cause of art. Though a somewhat 
belated gesture, because his service has 
never discontinued or finished, this gold 
medal, designed by Georg Lober, is to 
go to Dr. Martin Fischer of Cincinnati. 
Dr. Fischer’s work with our Technic 
Committee in the search for permanent 
colors has covered some fifteen or more 
years, and gratuitously. 


Indiana Again Scores 


The League is encouraged and proud 
of the showing made by the Indiana 
Chapter, and the report of Mrs. Walter 


Se (GT) OV 


OF UNSURPASSED 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
andQUALITY 


Two lines of water colors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere. 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
the completely permanent list. 
W FINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
full tubes, 25¢, 30c and 40c. 
*% ARTISTS Water Colors, 20c each, 
artists quality at student prices. 
Guaranteed full statement 

of contents on every tube 

as specified by A.A. PLL 


For FREE booklet 
of technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARTISTS 


WATER COLOR 
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S. Grow, 
Week for the State, deserves much 


Director of American Art 


more space than we are permitted, 
From the report of Mrs. Grow, who is 
also Secretary of the Indiana Artists 
Club, we quote briefly: 

“Indiana presented an unusual cul- 
tural treat to its citizens during Amer- 
ican Art Week. Governor Ralph F. 
Gates, in a proclamation calling atten- 4 
tion to American Art Week, invited the 
citizens to participate in special ac- 
tivities for the occasion, and, as he 
said “To assist through their organiza- 
tion in bringing about a finer and 
broader appreciation of art and exhibi- 
tions.’ This was a featured editorial in 
one of our papers. 

“Thousands came to these galleries 
each day. .Among the guests, many 
states and foreign countries were rep- 
resented. The Indiana Artists Club 
Show in the L. S. Ayers & Co. Foyer 
Galleries had a constant stream of vis- 
itors. The exhibition was unusually 
meritorious with canvases richly va- 
ried. Gratifying sales were made. ,A 
large oil painting, Hoosier Woman by 
Edmund Brucker, created great inter- 
est. Dale Bessire of Brown County re- 
ceived the outstanding prize award.” i 

We must say for Mrs. Grow that the 
jury selected Mrs. Grow’s painting, 
Brass Kettle, for one of the Bank win- 
dow displays. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Huntington, Ind., with Dr. 
Becker, president of Huntington Col- 
lege, staged a show, with prize money, 
unusual catalogs and purchases. Wil- 
bur D, Peat, Director of Herron Art 
Museum, hung the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica collection. This show was one 
of the high-lights, with executive per- 
sonnel coming from New York‘and Chi- 
cago to attend the opening preview. 

Indiana Society of Print Makers 
staged a Tri State (Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio) show in the William H. Block 
Co. Galleries. The large print press of 
George Jo Moss was installed in one 
of the galleries. He demonstrated the 
printing of an aquatine etching plate, 
his attractive wife (artist) Evelynne 
assisting him. 


Ten nessee A ctive 


The Memphis Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women start- 
ed American Art Week off with a verit- 
able bang in this Mid-South city, when 
the annual event was opened on No- 
vember 1 with a brunch in the ball 
room of the Hotel Peabody. Paul Flow- 
ers, better known as “Greenhouse” to 
readers of his daily column in the Com- 
mercial Appeal, was special guest of 
honor, when more than two hundred 
writers, artists, and art patrons gath- 
ered to honor him and visit the art 
exhibition, again displayed in the lobby 
of the Peabody Hotel. 

Paintings left Memphis in the lug- 
gage of many out-of-town visitors to 
find permanent homes in the North, 
East and West. Much of the success 
of the sales is due to the two chair- 
men, Mrs. Fred Ivy and Mrs. Wray 
Williams. 

Stuart Purser, Chattanooga chair- 
man, reported a portrait competition 
for students, the prize offered by John 
Webb going to Lorna Andreas. The 
American Association of University Wo- 
men sponsored American Art Week in 


The Art Digest 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIzE For 1946—Landscape by Helen Gapen Oehler. (Oil 
painting, 25 x 30 inches.) Helen Gapen Oehler, born in Illinois, now a resident of 
New Jersey, was Honor Student and on the Faculty of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. In New York she was a pupil of the late George Elmer Browne. Her sketch- 
ing and painting tours extend from Quebec to Central America. She is the New 
Jersey State Chairman of the American Artists Professional League and a mem- 
ber and officer of many other art societies. Her strong work has appeared in 
exhibitions in Paris at the Salon d’Automne and the Salon des Artistes Fran- 










, A } caises; at Atlanta’s High Museum, Dayton Art Institute, and elsewhere, winning 
Brit- 4 for her much favorable critical comment in the public press. 

; coal Johnson City, where paintings and of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
1Chi- § crafts were again shown in the Parish League has done a great piece of or- 
w, » Hall of St. John’s Episcopal Church. ganizing, and her Chapter manifests 
akers 4 “Something doing every day from No- its belief in her by enthusiastically 
inois vember 1 to 7’ was the report received putting on their greatest show this past 
Block from chairmen of Jackson, Nashville, year. The League’s Chapter and the 
ss of Murfreesboro, Knoxville and Bristol. Federation of Womens Clubs _work 
1 one ee American Art Week, sponsored by closely together and everywhere in the 


» the American Artists Professional 
d the : . 

League, is now an established annual 
event in Tennessee, for chairman 
throughout the state reported most 

: willing co-operation from the press, 
’ clubs, schools and merchants. 





State—jin galleries, colleges, schools, 
hotels and stores—there were exhibi- 
tions. 

New Jersey has proven that Ameri- 
can Art Week is a highly profitable 
venture, both for their artists and for 
their culture. 


tional © New Jersey Activities 
aa : As usual, the artists and club women Real Art P wnnenne? 
eviaail of New Jersey have been doing things, Your Board, at its last meeting, took 
. ie not only in the celebrations of Ameri- cognizance of the fine recognition and 
. ball can Art Week, but throughout the support of art and artists by the Vil- 
Flow- year. lager, that live, country-styled news- 
” toe _The New Jersey Club Woman, maga- paper published in the heart of Green- 
Com- | Zine of the State Federation of Wo- wich Village in New York City. 
ot al ' mens Clubs, issue of January, is de- They passed a resolution thanking 
ndred § voted largely to art and music. Mrs. and congratulating Miss Isabel Bryan, 
xath- | Emma Gibson is State Art Chairman its publisher, for the Villager’s enter- 
. oa and she has made an amazing and in- prise and the encouragement she is 
lobby teresting report—full 32 pages of ac- giving to art. Art is a very live sub- 

tivity which we cannot begin to cover ject in this particular section, for it 
am in 32 lines. We do note and gratefully probably produces more art per acre 
= a acknowledge their flattering page on than any other spot in the country. 
Jorth the League and its activities, and The Villager helps to foster art in a big 
anal American Art Week. way by devoting some two pages to it 
halal Helen Gapen Oehler, State Chairman _ in each issue. 
ROBERT ROSENTHAL, IN 
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tition JUST RECEIVED!!! Complete Line—Imported Papers 


a | | BELGIAN 82” LINEN CANVAS 








Mail and Phone Orders Filled 


FRANCES HARRIS & CO. 


y Wo- SAMP 7 Greenwich Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
ek in 41 EAST ee on eee _- i 3 CHelsea 3-0570 
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ARTISTS! STUDENTS! 


CANVAS PREPARED FOR 
OIL PAINTING 

These Items Postpaid 

52” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck 
$14.00 roll 

72” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck 
25.00 roll 

45” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen 
25.00 roll 

56” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen 
36.00 roll 


Belgian canvas in stock 82” wide, 
by the yard or 11 yard roll. Large 
selection. 


Send for samples and 
free price list. 


Prompt shipment 

on receipt of money 

order or check (No 
C.O.D.’s) 


Further Information 
on Request. 


62 3rd Avenue 
New York City 










FOR BEST RESULTS 


MORILLA Y@ 
DRAWING 
PAPERS 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


SOLD BY GOOD DEALERS 
USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


a 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, sew york 10 
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4 


TALENS & SON Inc, 


NEWARK,N.J 


HENRY H. TAWS 


1527 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Let us help you make ART your hobby. 
Your mailbox can be your art supply 
store. Write for literature on specific 
items of all the advertised brands. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Feb. 12: AFA 
Directors Show; Paintings, William 
Sommer. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art Feb. 12-Mar. 9: 
American Drawing Annual VII. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 10: 
tials of Abstraction. 
ATHENS, GA. 

U. of Ga. To Feb. 18: 
Memorial Collection. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Walters Art Gallery To Mar. 16: 
Barye Watercolors. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To Feb. 28: 
Contemporary American Paintings, 
Sculpture; Vanguard Prints; Adolf 
Dehn; Grotell Ceramics. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Artists Guild Feb. 10-22: Paintings, 
Richard Briggs. 

Boston Institute 7o Feb. 16: John 
Marin Retrospective. 

Doll & Richards 7o Feb. 15: Paint 
ings, William Meyerowitz, Theresa 
F. Bernstein. 

Fine Arts Museum 7o Mar. 30: 
Japanese Prints, Porcelains. 
Public Library Feb.: Wood Engrav- 
ings, Hiram Merrill. 

Vose Galleries To Feb. 15: S8th 
Boston Watercolor Society Annual. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Feb. 24: 
Buffalo Society Artists. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

AAA Galleries To Feb. 13: 
ings, Joe Jones. 

Art Institute To Feb. 16: Sculp- 
ture, Emil Zettler; To May 1: 
Road to Impressionism, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Feb. 11: Myer Abel 
Memorial Exhibition; Paul Ce 
zanne. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 9: 8th Con 
temporary American Annual, From 
Feb. 12: 18th Members Annual. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 9: Edgar 
Degas; To Feb. 16; Print Club 
Loans 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Art Center To Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings, Walt Kuhn; Ceramics; Prints 
Leopold Mendez; New Mevxrican 
Folk Art. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Fine Arts Gallery To Feb. 13: 
Paintings, Hoyt Sherman; To Feb. 
28: Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Feb. 16: 
Watercolors, Artine Smith; Seri- 
graphs. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Feb.: Ohioan Collec 
tions; Advertising Art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Drawings, Au- 
gustus John. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 23: 100 
Selected Prints. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash. Cy. Museum 70 Mar. 2: 
15th Cumberland Valley Artists 
Annual. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Feb. 23: 
Victorian Silks, Settings. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy of Arts Jo Feb. 16: 
Prints; To Mar. 2: Pre-Columbian 
Sculpture; Feb. 18-Mar. 2: Prints 
by Kerr Eby. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 2: 
22nd Houston Artists Annual. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Febd.: 
Watercolor Annual. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
Art Center Feb.: Paintings, Thomas 
Eakins. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Biltmore Art Galleries To Feb. 17: 
Paintings, Clyde Forsythe. Hat- 
field Galleries To Feb. 8: Modern 
French Masters. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Feb. 21: 
French Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To Feb. 27: Hattie 
Speed Memorial Exhibition; To 
Mar. 17: Prints; Paul Klee. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Mar. 1: 19th 
and 20th Century Prints by French 
Painters. 

University Gallery To Feb. 28: 
Walker Art Center To Feb. 16: 
Pepsi-Cola Paintings of the Year; 
Feb. 9-Mar. 9: Sculpture, Ethel 
Schochet. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Feb. 8-16: 
Artists Work. 
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NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Feb. 15: Ele- 
ments of Design. 

NEW ORLEANS, YA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Feb.: Scala- 
mandre Silks; Paintings, Alberta 
Kinsey. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Art Center JTo Feb. 23: 5th Gil 
and Watercolor Annual. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Mar. 2: 
142nd Paintings and Sculpture 
Annual. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 10: Drawings 
George Sklar; To Feb. 23: Max 
Beckmann. 

Museum of Art Jo Feb. 16: Car- 
roll Tyson, George Biddle. 

Print Club Feb. 7-28: American 
Woodcut, Engraving Annual. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 23: 
American Provincial Paintings. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jo Feb. 16: 
Prints. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery Feb.;: 11th 
National Ceramic Annual. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Art Museum T7o Feb. 28: 
Louis Forain. 


Japanese 


Jean- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art Feb. 6-27: Expres- 
sionism in Prints; Pioneers of 
Modern Art. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum To Feb. 17: 
Sculptors. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Phil Dike; 
Watercolors, Mabel Hutchinson; 
Gluckman. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor Feb.: Paintings, 
Elaine Bailey Dooley; John Hol- 
land; Arthur Sachs Collection; 
From Feb. 11: Watercolors, George 
Post. 

De Young Museum To Feb. 7: 
Paintings, Ben Messick; To Feb. 
18: American Primitive Art; Feb. 
10-Mar. 3: Paintings, Florence 
Stettheimer. 

Museum of Art To Feb. 16: Wa- 
tercolors, Dan Harris, Paintings, 
Milton Avery. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum 7o Feb. 238: 
Francisco Dosamantes. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Feb. 23: 
Art League Jury Annual. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum T7o Feb. 26: Florence 
Furst Oils. 


Texas 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. a 
Vanbark Studios 7o Feb. 8: Water) 
colors and American Folk Art. 4 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ; 
Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: 50th? 
Anniversary Loan Paintings Ez.” 
hibition. 

TOLEDO, OHIO ‘ 
Museum of Art Feb.; Contemporary | 
Watercolors. q 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery Zo Mar. 2: 
Modern France. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Feb.: 10th 
Annual; I, Rice Pereira; William 
Steig; Paintings, Mark Tobey and 
Morris Graves. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. ’ 
Arts Club Jo Feb. 7: 7 Washing- 
ton Painters. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Feb .9: Paint- 
ings, Gertrude Schweitzer; Coptie 
Textiles; Feb. 12-Mar. 2: Georges 
Rouault. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum T7o Feb. 26: Clayton 
H. Staples. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o Mar. 2: 
Prints; From Feb. 12: 
Contemporary Painting. 


Spirit of” 


Selected 
British 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
10: 7 Pepsi-Cola Winners. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Feb.; 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Alonzo Gallery (58W57) To Feb. 
15: James B. Stough on. 

American British Art: Center (44W 
56) To Feb. 15: Mane-Katz. 

Architectural League (115E40) To 
Feb. 18: Book Workers Guilu Show. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
15: Sculpture, Ethel P. Hood; 
Nat. Assn. Women Artists Water- 
colors. 

Art of this Century (30W57) From 
Feb. 11: Morris Hirschfield. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 
Feb. 4: Modern Prints 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Jo Feb. 8: Joseph Flock 
Paintings; From Feb. 19:  Sig- 
mund Menkes. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Feb. 
15: Watercolors, Elias Newman. 
Barbizon Plaza Gallery (6 Ave. at 
58) To Feb. 8: Watercolors, Mimi 

Korach. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
To Feb. 15: Group Show. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
28: Bernard Lamotte. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Feb. 14: 
Alfred D. Crimi. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Feb. 
8: Michael Lenson; Marshall Simp- 
son. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Feb. 28: Etchings, Piranesi; 
To Feb. 9: 31st Brooklyn Society 
Annual. 

Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Feb. 4 
Mar. 1: Masson. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Feb. 
8: Jack Gage Stark. 

Centre d'Etudes Superieures (934 
Fifth) To Feb. 10: Gemmauz, 
Jean Crotti. 

Chinese Gallery 
Mar. 7: Gerrit Hondius. 

Chrysler International Salon (42 
and Lex. Ave.) Feb.; War Paint- 
ings Group. 

Clay Club (4W8) To Feb. 15: 
Sculpture Portraits. 


Community House (35E62) To Feb. 
8: Old New York 1846-1900. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) Feb.-: 
Collectors Group; Paintings, Louise 
Pershing. . 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) J7o Feb. 
22: Drawings, American Group. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Mar. 1: Milton Avery. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Feb. 4- 
Mar. 1: Cady Welis. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 28: 
Oils, Louis Harris. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Feb. 15: Elizabeth Fondiller. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Feb. 
9: Oil Group. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Feb. 12: Oils, Arthur Frank. 
Ferargil Gallery (63E57) Feb. 10- 
22: Eugene Paro. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Feb. 22: 
Mrs. Oliver Jennings. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.: Per- 
manent Collection. 
Friedman Gallery 
Alan Tompkins. 


(110E58) Febh.: 


(38E57) Feb. 7- 


(20E49) Feb.: 


Galerie St. Etienne 
Feb. 8: Mark Baum. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Feb.: Mod- 
ern Group. 
Gramercy Galleries 
Pk.) To Feb. 7: 
Paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Feb. 1-15: 40 Prints, 
Childe Hassam; Watercolor Group. 
Grolier Club (47E60) To Feb. 6: 
Caricatures of America. 


Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Feé.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Feb. 15: 
Modern European Paintings. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Feb.: 
Armin Landeck. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Feb. 15: Hans Moller. 

Knoedler Galleries (15E57) To Feb. 
15: Sculpture, Gaston Lachaise. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Feb. 15: 
Picasso. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Feb. 15: Paintings, Vernon Smith. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) Jo Feb. 
15: Grace Borgenicht. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
15: Paintings, Rudolph 
born. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Feb. 15: Theodore Lux Feininger. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Feb.: 
French Masters. 

Luyber Galleries (Hotel Brevoort 
Fifth at 8) To Feb. 15: Paintings, 
Langsion Moffett. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jo Feb. 
15: Carl Sprinchorn, 

Manor House (383 Madison) To 
Feb. 15: Portraits of Rooms. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) Feb.: 
Group Show. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Feb. 11- 
Mar. 1: Marchand. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Feb.: Hogarth, Constable, Turner 
Paintings and Prints; Costume In- 
stitute Exhibition. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 8: Arline Wingate Sculp- 
ture. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) T7o Feb. 
21: Jerri Ricci. 

Morgan Library (29E36) To Feb. 
15: Mediaeval Illuminated Manu- 
scripts. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Prints by Modern Masters. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Mar. 16: Henry Moore; To 
Mar. 9: Eugene Berman Theatre 
Design; To April 6: Photographs, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, Henry Hob- 
son Richardson; Picasso  Litho- 
graphs. 


(46W57) To 


(38 Gramercy 
Ralph Landsman 


To Feb. 
Weisen- 


Feb.: 


% Museum of Natural History (Cen- 


tral Pk. W at 79) 
Making of a Book. 
Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing (24E54) To Mar. 15: Con- 
temporary Non-Objective Painting. 
National Academy Galleries (1083 
Fifth) To Mar. 2: 80th Water- 
color Annual. 

New-Age Gallery (138W15) To Feb. 
28: Oils, Watercolors, Prints. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Feb. 
22: 33 Little Pictures, Clifford 
Odets. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) To Feb. 21: Group Show. 


To Feb. 12: 


New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) To Feb. 15: 
Group Show. 

New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W at 77) To Apr. 138: 
American Weeklies 1850-1900. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Feb, | 
10-Mar. 14: Angna Enters. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) 
Feb.: Nantucket Whaling Scenes. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) To Feb, 
8: Edith Hoyt Paintings. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
Constable, Gainsborough. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
13: Paintings, Elisee Maclet. 

Norheim Art Gallery (60-07 8 Ave, 
Bayridge) To Feb. 15: Paintings; 
Vilna Jorgen Morpurgo. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Feb. 
15: Gwyn Ferris. 

O'Toole Gallery (24E64) To Feb. 
8: Views of Paris, Guy De Neyrac. ~ 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Feb. 
8: Ideographic Group. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Feb. 
22: Ethel: Schwabacher. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Feb. | 
22: Paintings, Luis Martinez-Pedro. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Feb. 21: 
Zahara Schatz. 4 

Portraits Inc. (460 Park) To Feb. 
22: American Miniature Painters 
Annual. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Feb. 
21: George Picken. , 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside © 
Dr.) To Feb. 8: 1947 La Tausca © 
Competition. : 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Feb.: Watercolors, Carl Benton 
Compton; Oils, Harry Roseland; 
GI Drawings; Sculpture, Nicholas 
Mocharniuk. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Feb. 21: Kruckman,. 

Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To Feb. 
8: Marie Laurencin; From Feb. 10: 
Picasso. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Feb. 28: Thumb-Box Sketches. 

Harry Salpeter Gallery (128E56) 
To Feb. 21: Arthur Faber. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Feb. 21: Paintings, Will Barnet. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Feb.: Permanent Collection. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Old Masters. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To Feb. 
8: Graphic Circle; Paintings, Rolph 
Scarlett. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Feb. 15: Dora Kaminsky; The 
Country Group. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
To Feb. 14: Haiti Paintings, C. 
B. Fallis. 

Tribune Art Gallery (100W42) To 
Feb. 6: Painters of Tomorrow. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly). 
To Feb. 15: Group Paintings; To > 
Feb. 9: Paintings, Vincent La 
Gambina. 

Weyhe Galleries (794 Lexington) 
To Feb. 27: Stevens. ’ 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Mar. 
2: Paintings in France 1939-46. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Feb. 
6-Mar. 1: Paintings, James N.7 
Rosenberg; To Feb. 15: Italian 
Painting. ’ 


Feb.: 
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